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*Trademork 


.economy...comfort! 





For Buildings. Over 500 air conditioning systems now 
operate most efficiently and economically under the 
practical eye of Honeywell Central Control. Supervision 
was once accomplished by many men at many locations. 
Now, one man can read and adjust temperatures on any 
floor. From Honeywell’s Supervisory DataCenter* he 
can supervise the control of the entire heating-cooling 
system of a 40-story building! 


Honeywell research makes possible control systems 
for every endeavor. Almost all are bought because 
Honeywell engineers can show how they will pay 
for themselves and contribute to a company’s profit. 
Let a control system specialist show you how Honey- 
well’s 75 years of experience can help your com- 
pany operate more successfully. Write Honeywell, 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 





For the Home. Four out of five new homeowners prefer 
the famous Honeywell Round thermostat. Not surpris- 
ing, for these superb instruments include the most ad- 
vanced features in Honeywell's 75 years of leadership in 
temperature control. Also thousands of hotels, schools, 
hospitals and office buildings feature a Honeywell Round 
in every room. Makes buildings more comfortable, 
more usable. 
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Every feature you want in a small car—plus Vauxhall distinction! 


For economy without apology — go Vauxhalling! An economy car in America, but somewhat of a luxury in 
. Pr. 5 


England, the finely-crafted Vauxhall is the complefe import. Four big doors... room for five . . . yacation-size 
luggage space .. . 28 to 35 miles per gallon, to name just some of the practical features. And for the comfort of 
you and your guests— such conveniences as front and rear ash trays...aultomatic courtesy lighting ... panorami 
vision... four arm rests ... deep pile rear carpet. And even the most casual inspection will reveal many more. 


This year, if you want to make common sense without being commonplace—go Vauxhalling! 
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SOLD AND SERVICED BY PONTIAG DEALERS ALL ACROSS AMERICA 





Want 
to make 
the right 


impression? 


IMPRESSION-ABLE PACKAGES, such as this 


brightly printed Flip-Close® poly bag for 





dress shirts, are a Bemis trademark. Same 
good impressic on customers, of course, 
when pa pandas in Bemis poly, 





or alphabet blocks in Bemis open-mesh, or 


what are you selling’ 


Where flexible packaging 


TIME TIME is 


yublished weekly by TIME Inc 
December 28, 1959 povtage paid at Chicago, Mlinets and at additional mailing offices. Sub 


IMPRESSION-BUILDING SALES LETTERS, price 
lists and other items are efficiently printed 
on fluid duplicating equipment, thanks to 
“Sta-Clean” master units one of 1 
duplicating mat made by Rose Ribb« 
& Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Harrison 

a recent addition to the Bemis family 





rials 


ideas are born 









at 540 N. Michigan Ave cago 11 





on $7.00 a year in U.S.A 





LASTING IMPRESSIONS, whether identifica- 
tion labels on water heaters or colorful trim 
on new pleasure cruisers, are made by ver- 
satile, durable MACTAC self-adhesive 
printstoc manufactured for the graphic 
arts trade by Morgan Adhesives Co., Stow, 
Ohio, a newly formed Bemis subsidiary 
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Product Development Section 
408 Pine Street, St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
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Man of the Year 
Sir: 
Vice President Nixon. His visit to Moscow 
entitles him to this distinction. 
Grant B. Hucues, M.D. 
Nyssa, Ore. 


Sir: 

“The Hungarian Teen-Ager,” who fought 
for freedom in 1956, and is now being 
executed by the hundreds in Budapest. 

(Tue Rev.) Joun L. E. pe Papp 
St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Valatie, N.Y. 


Sir: 
The Scientist, who has forced world leaders 
to act for peace. : 
ALan B, Levy 
Princeton, N.J. 


Sir: 
President George Romney of American 
Motors. 
Epwarp EIkMAN 
Tallahassee, Fla, 


Sir: 

With one criterion, that ideas have con- 
sequences, I nominate our President, Dwight 
David Eisenhower. 

Rosert WESLEY 
Macon, Ga. 


Sir: 

Jack Kerouac and a Beat Generation that 
howls all over the world as a protest against 
dehumanization. 


MicueEt GRINBERG 


Buenos Aires 
Sir: 
Nikita Khrushchev. 
Marryjo C. Naser 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Sir: 


Mao Tse-tung, because he was the only 
one who dared challenge Khrushchev’s 
“peaceful coexistence.” 


D. MATZANKIEFF 
New York City 
Sir: 
Pope John XXIII. 
R, Paut Kroczynsk1 
Hartford, Conn. 
Sir: 
General Charles de Gaulle. 


James R. WILTSEE 
Dayton 


Sir: 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt. 
S. L. SHAPIRO 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


First Payola? 
Sir: 

The first big-time sponsor was, I believe, 
Mitsui Hachirobei, a 17th century member 
of the famous Mitsui family. He subsidized 
authors and playwrights who mentioned the 


Mirsu1 SHop in Fuji Print 


Mitsukoshi store in their dialogue. Even the 
great Hiroshige is not above suspicion. In 
his well-known wood-block print of Mount 
Fuji, a Mitsukoshi store can be seen in the 
foreground [see cut]. 

Joan KLYHN EMERSON 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Birth Control & Politics 
Sir: 

Looks as if Bishop Pike and the Christian 
churches he speaks for have overstepped 
themselves this time [Dec. 7]. Who are these 
Christians who are so presumptuous as to 
assume that birth control is God’s answer 
to so-called overpopulation? What nation 
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dare be so self-righteous as to dictate spirit- 
ual and moral obligations to the rest of 


the world? 
Mrs. F. KARENKA 
Inkster, Mich. 


Sir: 

To make birth-control information avail- 
able is not to make birth control mandatory. 
Those who are not interested in birth control 
should. not be concerned about someone 
else’s business. Certainly the distribution of 
knowledge to persons secking it cannot be 
construed—no, misconstrued—to be an im- 
position upon their will. 

B. Davis 


Indianapolis 


Sir: 

If “control” means regulation, are we not 
already imposing birth control in the under- 
developed countries by contributing to the 
increase of births through our aid? 

GERTRUDE T, MILLER 
Olympia, Wash. 


Sir: 

Do not Protestant bishops attack gam- 
bling and alcohol because of religious beliefs 
without people making it an election issue? 

JoHn CHADWICK 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Success 
Sir: 

Except for such stuffy lapses as when 
Time speaks of The Tenth Man as “a play 
that succeeds as theater but fails as anything 
deeper,” Time succeeds as a newsmagazine 
(but fails as anything deeper). I have neither 
seen nor read The Tenth Man, but what the 
hell is wrong with succeeding as theater? 

Davip OXLEIGH THOMPSON 
Los Angeles 


 Nothing—see Listrncs.—Eb. 


Church & State 
Sir: 

In a Dec. 7 article, the Rev. Neil G. Mc- 
Cluskey argues for Government aid to pa- 
rochial schools in providing for bus trans- 
portation, textbooks and health services. He 
contends that these services can be extended 
without violating church-state separation. 

But if the U.S. Government started to 
buy textbooks, provide transportation and 
maintain health services, then the trend 
would be to throw more and more parochial- 
school expenses on the Government. Thus 
it would provide a way for state-supported 
religious institutions, hence a fusion of 
church and state. 

Max G. PHILLIPS 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Sir: 

It is morally right and proper for a state 
to assist children in getting an education. 
It is morally wrong and improper for a 
state to insist that in getting that aid the 
children must submit to an unreligious edu- 
cation. The solution will be to extend the aid 
to the parents directly, so that they may 
place their children in such schools as they 
deem proper. Free choice in education is the 
essence of the G.I. plan; the Government 
gives the assistance, but does not require the 
recipient to attend a Government school. Why 
should state educational assistance differ? 

ANTHONY W. Day 
Alton, Ill. 


Food for Thoughts 
Sir: 

I wonder if Mr. Charles Mortimer [Dec. 7] 
and his “factory maids” have given any 
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thought to how mankind should eventually 

be reincarnated: canned, frozen, made from 

ready-mix or just plain “cold and serve”? 
G. E. Hasse 

Montreal 

Sir: 

After reading what Mrs. Holstein “cooked” 
for her 14 guests, I think a woman would 
have to go out to work to pay her food bill! 
If more women would try making pea soup 
with a ham bone instead of buying it in a 


con there wanldn't he en much erining ahant 


postage will be paid by — 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


540 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


ules OF Cacn OF My students. 
Now my students make the very soup bowl 
(out of clay, glazed and fired) into which 
they will pour heated frozen soup. 
And thus the cycle is still completed. 
Hav RIEGGER 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Sir: 

Hurrah for Charles Mortimer! To think 
that he is working for the female sex is 
very gratifying. 

QUEENIE Lewis 
Miami 


Teacher's Rebellion 
Sir: 

As another English teacher who was ousted 
from his position because he took matters 
into his own hands (I belted a couple of 
students who didn’t know the difference be- 
tween teacher and student because the al- 
mighty administration didn’t trouble to ori- 
ent them on this nice point), I shout hurrah! 
hurrah! migawd, hurrah! for James Wor- 
ley [Dec. 7]. Probably Worley would dis- 
agree with me on the subject of physical 
restraint in the schools, but I want him to 
know that I agree with him 100% on the 
subject of teachers’ paper work, especially 
in the euphemistically entitled lesson plans. 

Harotp A. De Puy 
ex-Pearl River High School 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 


Better Than Leaf Raking 
Sir: 

In Time, Nov. 23, you state: “In U.S. hos- 
pitals, occupational therapy is usually make- 
work and little better than leaf raking.” 
Correction, please. 

Make-work may be used in U.S. hospitals 
when objective is not the product, or service 
performed, but the effect the activity itself 
has on the patient's disability, e.g., woodwork- 
ing may be indicated because the bicycle 
saw used exercises the leg muscles in a special 
way; or painting because the canvas serves 
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as a medium for the mental patient to express 
feelings he can’t put into words. 

On the other hand, a patient may be given 
contract work (at union rates) under the 
supervision of an occupational therapist. The 
real-work type of O.T. is practiced here as 
well as in the Soviet Union, contrary to 
Time's implication. 

HELEN S. Wicrarp, O.T.R. 
President 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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jacket on watch on the destroyer 
U.S.S. Frank Knox, who heard Buie’s 
yell, see cut.—Eb. 


New-Time Religion 
Sir: 

Sir Julian Huxley's “New-Time Religion” 
[Dec. 7] will have to wait for our grand- 
children. As existing religions gained their 
momentum in an age of ignorance, they 
still flourish in an age of misinformation. 
We live in our own little worlds of delu- 
sion, content with our processes of reason- 
ing, which only consist of finding arguments 
for believing our own notions of truth. 

Huxley's New-Time Religion offers no 
heavenly crown, or elated promises of a 
glorious hereafter. His is but a religion of 
the real world, a religion where the indi- 
vidual would be free from the spiritual 
bondage of ignorance, fear and anxiety. 
Such a religion excluding the mythical world 
of the hereafter will gain few converts, 

Pau G. HuGHeEs 
Lowell, Mass. 


Sir: 

After reading Trme’s account of the soph- 
omoric views of Sir Julian Huxley, one al- 
most despairs of hoping that he and _ his 
better known brother Aldous will ever grow 
up to the size of their intellects. 

HERBERT O. WILLIAMS 
Arlington, Va. 
Sir: 

The ideas expressed by Sir Julian Huxley 
are the very thoughts which give my “creed- 
less” church (Unitarian) a creed. 

Juia S. WELTI 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


Sir: 

Huxley joins Voltaire, Marx and Lenin 
in dismissing God from his universe. This 
too shall pass away. 

THEODORE CARCICH 
Lincoln, Neb. 








Alaska's “Santa Claus" Miller (a 
trader in real life) delivers hundreds 
of gifts annually to orphaned and hos- 
pitalized children ant isolated “sour- 
doughs” along Alaska’s highways— 
made his rounds this year in his 1960 
Rambler station wagon, the second 
he has owned. He writes: 


“40 OR 50 BELOW ZERO... 
RAMBLER STARTS EVERY TIME” 


"My Rambler starts every 
time—even when it gets down 
to 40 or 50 below zero. All 
the comforts of a large car 
and the economy of a small 
car. Gets me where I'm 
going a lot faster with less 
strain on my pocketbook. On 
my rounds, I get about 25 
miles per gallon—-that's 
real money-saving where gas 
runs more than 50¢ a gallon." 


Test-drive America’s new standard of 
basic excellence— Rambler for 1960— 
backed by ten years’ experience and 
25 billion owner-driven miles. Low 
first cost. Easiest parking. Room for 
six. See your Rambler dealer. 
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SPACE RESEARCH. Drawing of lunar 
base support project, typical of advanced 
areas of research by Boeing scientists. Boe- 
ing studies include lunar trajectories, space 
vehicle design, propulsion and guidance, 
meteoroidal impact research, Another 
advanced project at Boeing is the develop- 
ment, under Air Force contract, of the 
Dyna-Soar boost-glide vehicle. Boeing also 
holds contract as weapon system integrator 
for the Air Force’s planned advanced solid- 
propellant intercontinental ballistic missile 
system, Minuteman. 





MISSILE BOMBER. Bocing B-52G is the 
U.S. Air Force's most versatile long-range 
weapon system. In addition to its regular 
nuclear bomb load, the B-52G carries super- 
sonic Hound Dog missiles for in-flight 
launching toward targets several hundred 
miles away. On a single retaliatory defense 
mission, the B-52G could strike several 
targets thousands of miles apart. 


MINESWEEPING LAUNCH, powered by 
Boeing 502 gas turbine, is first turbine- 
yowered craft to Zo into fleet service with 
JS. Navy. Boeing turbines serve in seven 
different Navy applications, including land- 
ing craft and personnel hoats, electrical and 
smoke-screen generators. Boeing turbines 
also power helicopters and small aircraft. 


SEIDEN is 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Dilan 


HE customs of Christmas are 

many, but none are more endur- 
ing than the creation of a créche, cen- 
tered about the watching Mary and 
the Christ child asleep in a manger. 
The magnificent 18th century créche 
on Trme’s cover this week is one of 
the famous Neapolitan presepios that 
delighted King Charles III of Naples 
and his queen, who sewed garments 
of silk and velvet for such exquisite- 
ly wrought figurines. Using the sim- 
plest of materials—vegetable fibers on 
wire skeletons, wooden hands and 
feet, earthenware heads—noted Italian 
sculptors created these figures. which 
now enact the Christmas story in the 
apartment of a Neapolitan collector, 
where they were photographed by 
Time's David Lees, As the créche ap- 
pears on Trme’s first gatefold cover 
picture, it symbolizes not only the 
spirit of the season, along with Christ- 
mas cards and Santa's sleigh bells. but 
also a growing resurgence of religion 
and worship wherever men gather at 
Christmastide, be it in Bethlehem or 
Bogota, North Viet Nam or North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


NOTHER innovation in Trae this 
week is the global year-end review 
of business. Research for it came from 
on-the-spot reports from staff cor- 
respondents and stringers around the 
entire world. In past years the review 
has largely concentrated on the U.S. 
economy. In 1959 it was apparent that 
the most interesting economic story 
of the year was the vast spread of U.S. 
ideas and U.S. methods to the world, 
not only to the already industrialized 
nations of Europe. but also to scores 
of underdeveloped lands just begin- 
ning the long march to prosperity. 
To get the story, Correspondent 
George Bookman went on a five-week 
trip to seven European countries in 








COVER CRECHE (DETAIL) 


the course of which he interviewed 96 
top government officials, economists 
and businessmen. His report, bolstered 
by additional material from Time's 
European and U.S. bureaus. brought 
into focus a new American-type capi- 
talism that around the world is re- 
placing the old system of cartels and 
feudal wealth. The Tokyo bureau add- 
ed the story of Japan’s striking prog- 
ress, while the Hong Kong bureau 
analyzed the trials, tribulations and 
triumphs of Southeast Asia. As other 
reports poured in from Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Tiae’s 
domestic bureaus, they added up to a 
year in which free-enterprise capital- 
ism was on the march throughout the 
world—a thrusting, competitive capi- 
talism that poses challenging questions 
for the U.S. in the rg6os. As France's 
Jean Monnet, sparkplug of European 
economic unification, said near the end 
of 1959: “There is now a new force in 
world economic relations, The U.S. 
helped the free world, and the free 
world has recovered economically. 
Now we must all work together to 
make sure that economic expansion 
continues.” 
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time tell 
the truth 


Days, hours, minutes alone can’t measure business 
achievement. Your balance sheets will tell you, time 
is only as honest as it is profitably invested. That's 
why knowledgeable businessmen so often invest in 
Monro-Matic® Calculators. Automatically simple, ac 
curate, fast Monro-Matics process business figures 
quicker...catalyze time into profits. Their merits 
are recognized by leaders like these: 


Mf, , mn 
2 2 INCRMCAN <1 NAN Os 
lotacce C, TYpLANY 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


All Monroe precision figuring machines are avail- 
able through “Figures Unlimited’, Monroe’s remark- 


ably practical equipment leasing plan which includes 
training and service. Ask your Man from Monroe 
about it today. 


See the MAN from MON 


for CALCULATING 
ADDING + ACCOUNTING 


[H A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES a DATA PROCESSING M4GCHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, inc., Sales and service in principol cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N.J 
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ADENAUER, EISENHOWER, MACMILLAN & De GAULLE AT WESTERN SUMMIT IN Paris 
In a broader base of support, a new kind of strength. 


THE NATION 


Success for an Idea 

As the President of the U.S. flies home- 
ward this week from his eleven-nation 
world trip, he brings back snapshot recol- 
lections of vivid ceremony and unaffected 
friendliness. Dwight Eisenhower, the 
world’s best-known, most respected states- 
man, lifted personal prestige and national 
influence to new highs from Rome to New 
Delhi to Paris. But equally as important 
as the President himself was the backdrop 
of popular reaction to his visits. His trip 
was a success because the American idea is 
a success; he had once and for all de- 
stroyed the myth that anti-Americanism 
prowls the world. The roaring welcomes 
defined no new world view of the U.S.; 
what they did was to dramatize the fact 
that the world likes an Americanism which 
day by day works for the quiet processes 
of emerging democracy and business op- 
portunity (see Business), and stands up 
for its principles in actions ranging from 
the Marshall Plan and Korea, through 
the Truman Doctrine and U.S. interven- 
tion in Lebanon. 

In Paris the President found the trip’s 
most serious diplomatic challenge. Around 
a mosaic-inlaid table he conferred with 
France’s Charles de Gaulle, West Ger- 
many’s Konrad Adenauer and Britain’s 
Harold Macmillan in a difficult Western 
summit meeting. To a ruffled Premier De 
Gaulle he explained that the U.S. is basi- 





cally in sympathy with French attempts 
to end the struggle in Algeria. But in pri- 
vate session he argued adamantly against 
France's pullback of support from 
NATO’S integrated defense (see Foretcn 
News), agreed to disagree until more 
staff work could be done on the problem. 

The allies fully agreed on a formal invi- 
tation to Khrushchev to attend an East- 
West summit in Paris late in April. Ike 
took the proposal even further by sug- 
gesting a series of summits that might last 
through his presidential term. 

There are plenty of problems to be 
solved among the allies, and some of 
them must be solved before the West is 
ready to present Khrushchev with a solid 
front. But Ike’s trip, and even De Gaulle’s 
assertion of independence, made it clear 
that the West would be dealing at the 
summit from a new kind of strength, 
backed by a new kind of world confidence 
and support. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Pages of History 


The President of the U.S., standing in 
the moving Rolls-Royce with King Paul 
of Greece early last week, clasped his 
hands over his midriff and laughed in 
wonderment at the evident warmth of the 
welcome that showered around him on 
the streets of Athens. “I think he’s abso- 
lutely getting to love this,” said a tired 
staffer. “‘He doesn’t say so, but he’d have 


to be superhuman not to feel this way.” 
In the third week of his 22,000-mile jour- 
ney, Dwight Eisenhower indeed was hav- 
ing a wonderful time. In Iran, in Greece 
and in Tunisia, where monuments of great 
ancient civilizations still stand, the glow- 
ing pageant of people seemed to rush by 
like pages riffled in a history book. 

After his triumph of India, Ike moved 
on to Teheran, where for six chilly hours 
(28°) the Shah of Iran was his host. The 
Shah turned out some splendid Persian- 
style opulence for the visiting American: 
beautiful rugs were laid on the streets 
under ceremonial arches and along the 
final 200 yards of the route to the Shah's 
marble palace. After lunch with the Shah, 
Ike told the Iranian Parliament: “I well 
know you and the people of Iran are not 
standing on the sidelines in this struggle 
{for peace among nations ]. Without flinch- 
ing, you have borne the force of a power- 
ful propaganda assault.” Privately, the 
Shah worried about the military buildup, 
with Communist arms, in neighboring Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq, and warned the Presi- 
dent to beware of the Russians at the 
summit. Ike praised the Shah for bearing 
up under Soviet propaganda blasts and 
threats, assured him that he would support 
continued U.S. aid to Iran. 

Frilled Skirts. By evening, Ike was in 
Athens, and cheering throngs lined Posei- 
don Avenue and the streets of the suburb 
of Phaleron (where St. Paul is said to 
have landed when he journeyed to 
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Greece). Rose petals pelted him as the 
procession moved past half a million peo- 
ple. “Viva!” they yelled (while the Com- 
munists chanted “Hyphesis’—Down with 
Tension). Ike could see the Parthenon 
glowing in light on the Acropolis, the 
ruins of the Temple of Olympian Zeus, 
and a small obelisk monument to Ameri- 
cans who were killed in Greece's 1821-29 
war for independence from the Ottoman 
Empire. At the Parliament Building, the 
royal guard of evzones, in their familiar 
red fezzes and frilled skirts, were drawn 
up to watch Ike lay a wreath at the tomb 
of the unknown soldier. 

Such Greek problems as Cyprus and 
the threat of Iron Curtain countries to 
the north got a thorough going-over dur- 


ing Ike’s talks with Premier Constantin 
Karamanlis. The Greeks, too, delicately 
hinted that the President should not put 
too much stock in Russian peace talk, re- 
minded him that they had fought a bitter 
civil war to drive the Communists out of 
the country after World War II. Greece 
had staked out a priority interest in all 
Balkan affairs, and got from Ike his as- 
surances that the U.S. and Greece would 
consult on such affairs. 

Marching Saints. By helicopter, Ike 
swung down to the deck of the U.S. Cruis- 
er Des Moines, flagship of Vice Admiral 
George W. Anderson Jr.’s Sixth Fleet. On 
his cruise through the Mediterranean, the 
President finally got a chance to unwind. 
He slipped into a sports coat and slacks, 
watched an after-dinner movie, turned in 
early, slept one night for nine hours. 

The Navy put on a show of bombing 
and strafing tactics next day for the bene- 
fit of the press party that was billeted 
aboard the accompanying aircraft carrier 
Essex, and Ike watched that for a short 
time. All hands got a glimpse of fine old 
Navy tradition when Des Moines steamed 
past Britain’s cruiser H.M.S. Tiger, the 
flagship of NATO Mediterranean Com- 
mander Admiral Sir Alexander Bingley. 
Tiger boomed a 21-gun salute, her band 
blared out The Star-Spangled Banner, 
Des Moines’s band blasted back God Save 
the Queen, and Essex’s band tootled out 
with When the Saints Go Marching In. 

You-You-You. On the morning of the 
third day out, the fleet dropped anchor in 
the Bay of Tunis, and Ike and his party 
buzzed by helicopter to the Tunis suburb 
of La Marsa, just north of the old Punic 
ruins of Carthage. There, on a small as- 
phalt lot, 500 yards from the presidential 
summer and guest palace Dar es Saada 
(“House of Happiness”), Ike shook hands 
with Tunisia’s stubby, vigorous President 
Habib Bourguiba. In his warm words of 
welcome, Bourguiba put in a plug for anti- 
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colonialism. “This visit,” said he, “will 
bring high hope and promise to the peo- 
ples of Africa fighting a decisive battle 
for human dignity: a battle both to liqui- 
date the last outposts of a stubborn colo- 
nialism, and to rescue themselves from 
backwardness and privation.” 

Breakfast (mutton chops) was followed 
by an hour-and-a-half discussion of Afri- 
can problems, in which they agreed—as a 
communiqué later put it—that there is 
“cause of grave concern” because the Al- 
gerian problem has not been solved. With 
an effervescent Bourguiba tugging at his 
arm, Ike went off to view Tunisia’s gifts 
to the President: a delicately boned little 
Persian-Arabian gelding called Ghali ( Pre- 
cious) and two yearling desert gazelles. 
The two Presidents then drove to the 
nearby American cemetery, past crowds of 
women who hailed Ike with a birdlike 
warbling that sounded like you-you-you. 
Ike laid a red, white and blue wreath, 
stood bareheaded for a long two minutes 
in tribute to the dead of his former North 
Africa command. Then he drove on past 
big, shouting crowds to the airport, and 
four hours after he landed in Tunisia, was 
steaming toward Toulon. 

For a good part of his nine-hour train 
trip north to Paris, Ike was closeted with 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, who 
had come down from Paris to meet him 
and brief him on NATO matters. At 
Paris, about 500 people jostled into the 
Lyon Station at 10:30 p.m. to watch as 
Eisenhower and President de Gaulle 
shook hands. It was a businesslike wel- 
come, with little pomp, and after they 
chatted for a few moments the two men 
parted for the night. It was late, and 
ahead for Ike were three hard days of 
talks with other Western leaders, brief 
stops at Madrid and Casablanca, and— 
having written a few pages of history 
himself—the long flight back to Washing- 
ton and Christmas Eve at home. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Resigned to Duty 


“We went from Black Sunday to White 
Wednesday,” crowed an Agriculture De- 
partment official in Washington last week. 
Suddenly whitened were Agriculture Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson’s prospects of 
hanging on until the end of the Eisen- 
hower Administration despite huge crop 
surpluses and massive farm-program 
spending. 

On Benson’s Black Sunday he was in 
Washington’s Walter Reed Army Hospi- 
tal, convalescing from a gall bladder oper- 
ation and brooding about the campaign 
by high-level Republicans to dump him as 
a political liability. The day before, Re- 
publican National Chairman Thruston 
Morton had dropped a blackjack hint 
that Benson ought to “step down” for 
the good of the party (Tne, Dec. 21). 
In G.O.P. inner councils there had even 
been discussion of the possibilities of per- 
suading the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints to call Mormon Apos- 
tle Benson back home to Salt Lake City 
for church duty.* 

Resignation. Benson turned on a TV 
set, watched calmly as Morton, on Face 
the Nation, declared that the Republican 
Party has to face the “political fact” of 
Benson's unpopularity in the farm belt. 
After the program, Benson telephoned 
Morton, arranged an appointment with 
him for the following day. Then Benson 
wrote out a statement: “Resign? I am re- 
signed to one thing: to do my duty as I 
see it, to continue my fight for a prosper- 
ous, expanding and free agriculture.” In 
a 45-minute talk with Morton the follow- 
ing afternoon, Benson made it plain that 


* Benson-must-go Republicans worked out such 
a scheme four years ago, but Benson flew to 
Salt Lake City, convinced his fellow Apostles 
that he ought to stay at his post in Washington. 
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he meant what he had said: he was not 
going to resign. 

Next day came the brightening. The 
voters in Iowa’s Fourth District elected 
a Republican to fill the unexpired term 
of a Democratic Congressman who had 
died in office (see below), and the out- 
come seemed to show that simply de- 
nouncing Benson is not quite so surefire 
a method of winning farm belt elections 
as Democrats had hoped—and Republi- 
cans had feared. 

Turnabout. White Wednesday was a 
good day for Ezra Taft Benson, who has 
had many bad days in the past seven 
years (and will doubtless have plenty of 
them in the year ahead). Home from the 
hospital, he pored happily over the news 
from Iowa. Out in Chicago at its yearly 
convention. the staunchly Republican, 
1,400,000-member American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation unanimously adopted a 
pro-Benson wheat plan that calls for 
lowering the support price from the pres- 
ent $1.77 a bushel under acreage con- 
trols to about $1.30 with no controls—a 
“lowering” that could well bring on the 
greatest wheat glut of all. In Washing- 
ton, Chairman Morton, though privately 
gloomy about Benson’s decision to stay 
on, did a public turnabout from Black 
Sunday, urged fellow Republicans to “sell” 
Benson in the farm belt, not sell him out. 
When Benson heard that news, an aus- 
tere but unmistakable smile of victory 
spread across his face. 


ELECTIONS 


The Fourth Dimension 

The special congressional election in 
Iowa’s Fourth District was important 
enough to bring Governor Herschel Love- 
less hurrying down from Des Moines. 
Loveless, the leading Democrat in a state 
that was once a Republican stronghold, 
had a big point to prove: the Democrats 
are in the Farm Belt to stay. To Loveless, 
the whole election turned on one big 
question. “Ezra Benson is the only issue 
in the campaign,” he cried. “Benson is 
Republicanism.” 

Last week Republicanism won. In a 
heavy turnout for an odd-year election, 
the voters of the Fourth District gave the 
Republican candidate, John Kyl, 40, their 
approval by a solid 2,532 plurality over 
his Democratic rival, C. (for Charles) 
Edwin Gilmour, 41. The election fasci- 
nated politicos for two reasons: 1) the 
Fourth District, with a large population 
of corn-hog farmers and smaller but im- 
portant groups of factory workers and 
merchants, is a good litmus for testing 
the trends of the Farm Belt; 2) only a 
year ago the district sent the first Demo- 
crat in its history to Congress. (The Dem- 
ocrat, Representative Steven Carter, died 
in office, thus last week's by-election. ) 

The embattled Agriculture Secretary 
was, as Loveless sensed, a big factor in the 
campaign. The Fourth District’s farmers 
have been hit by falling prices,* and they 


* Hog prices sagged to a new low of $11 in 
Midwestern markets last week. 
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reflect accurately the national discontent 
with the Benson farm program. Kyl, an 
attractive, articulate TV newscaster and 
clothing merchant, was careful to dis- 
sociate himself from Ezra Benson: 
“Please note that I do not run the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. Ben- 
son most certainly is not a candidate in 
this district.” But Democrat Gilmour, as- 
sociate professor of political science at 
Grinnell College and a_ hard-working, 
handshaking campaigner, poured it on: 
“A vote for my opponent is a vote for 
Benson.” 

Where the two campaigns diverged was 
on the issue of positive thinking. Repub- 
lican Kyl bore down hard on Eisenhower's 
peace and prosperity, offered his own con- 
structive solutions to the farm scandal 
(e.g., an acreage-retirement plan, which 
would pay the farmer a bushel of surplus 
corn for every bushel taken out of pro- 
duction). Gilmour stuck doggedly to the 
Benson issue. Said Farmer John Augustine, 
a Democrat: “Gilmour made a mistake in 
running against a straw man. He didn't 
have a positive thing of his own.” 

In Washington, G.O.P. National Chair- 
man Thruston Morton hailed Iowa's 
Fourth. “An indication that the Republi- 
can Party is on its way to a great victory 
in 1960,” he crowed. The election was in- 
deed a useful clue, but it was not quite a 
harbinger of another Republican spring- 
time. It indicated that Farm-Belt Repub- 
licans can withstand attacks against Benson 
and win elections if they have good candi- 
dates and arm themselves with other posi- 
tive issues. It proved that the nation’s 
farmers are not yet mad enough over 
falling prices to swing, en bloc, to the 
Democrats. And it suggested that, even 
among disgruntled farmers, the issue of 
international peace transcends other na- 
tional and local problems. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Rocky & the Issues 


On a brisk raid into fresh Nixon terri- 
tory last week, New York's Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller whirled through seven 
states in seven days. Purpose of the expe- 
dition to Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Texas and Florida: 
to test the political climate in the heart- 
land before deciding early next month 
whether to make the race against Vice 
President Richard Nixon for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. General 
finding: predictable coolness from the 
professionals, enough spontaneous warmth 
from amateurs and scattered Nixon dissi- 
dents to convince an energetic, person- 
able Nelson Rockefeller that he might 
have a chance in the primaries if the 
voters could know him better. 

But the important news about the 
Rockefeller campaign, as the could-be 
candidate moved from private conference 
to pressagent ceremonial to public speech, 
is that he is hammering together perhaps 
the most complete individual platform of 
any candidate in sight. One reason: Rock- 
efeller’s big advantage over Nixon is that, 
standing outside the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration and the Federal Government, he 
can speak out more freely on national 
issues than Insider Nixon can. Funda- 
mental in Rockefeller’s strategy is a deci- 
sion to push that advantage hard. 
Rockefeller on the issues: 

Foreign Policy: Columnist Joseph Al- 
sop wrote fortnight ago that Rockefeller 
“regards the Eisenhower foreign policy 
as sadly unimaginative and the Eisen- 
hower defense program as grossly inade- 
quate.” Viewing Eisenhower policies as 
“almost Chamberlain-like,” Alsop went 
on, Rockefeller is undertaking to “stake 
out a neo-Churchillian position.” 

In his major foreign-policy speech in 
Milwaukee last week, Rockefeller did not 
sound so much like Winston Churchill 
as like a man looking for a fresh image. 
But he did make it clear, without putting 
forward any concrete proposals of his 
own, that he is dissatisfied with the U.S.’s 
foreign-policy performance during the 
Eisenhower years. “We have seemed too 
often to lack coherent and continuing 
purpose. Rather, we have relied on spo- 
radic responses to sudden needs and crises 
. . . Perhaps we have been dreaming that 
words could be substituted for deeds, 
problems be patched up with slogans, 
abstract proclamations take the place of 
concrete and creative policies. We cannot 
continue thus.” 

Nuclear Tests: In his sharpest specific 
foreign-policy departure from the Admin- 
istration so far, Rockefeller has urged that 
the U.S. resume nuclear-weapons tests 
(banned by the Administration in October 
1958, with the ban probably to be ex- 
tended beyond the Dec. 31 deadline). 
The U.S. should continue tests, says 
Rockefeller, until it works out a test-ban 
agreement with the Soviet Union that 
carries a dependable detection system. 

Recognition of Red China: He is 
against recognition at present, but thinks 
that a new look at China policy may be 
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needed later on. “As one looks to the fu- 
ture, Red China is emerging as a force of 
tremendous proportions, and must be tak- 
en into account by the free world.” 

Latin America (a Rockefeller special- 
ty): In Dallas, he came out for a broad 
new Latin America program. including 
“economic union,” stepped-up cultural ex- 
change, and “imaginative” measures to 
deal with Latin America’s lag in educa- 
tion and health. 

Farm Policy: In Minneapolis, Rocke- 
feller became the first presidential hope- 
ful in either party to take firm hold of 
the sharp-thorned fact that in the U.S. 
today too many people are trying to make 
a living as farmers. To help low-income 
farm families escape into other livelihoods, 
and at the same time to ease the prob- 
lems of surpluses, Rockefeller proposed a 
long-term “land-use program” similar to 
what the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment advocated two years ago (TmeE, 
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Dec. 23, 1957). Under this program, the 
Federal Government would rent entire 
farms for long periods, take the land out 
of crop production and put it to “such 
uses as reforestation and conservation.” 
As a “start,” Rockefeller urged retirement 
of some 30 million acres in addition to the 
20-0dd million acres already in the soil 
bank’s conservation reserve. To supple- 
ment the land-use program, Rockefeller 
proposed a rural “job-opportunity pro- 
gram” to help low-income farmers make 
the switch to nonfarm jobs. 

To replace the present system of price 
supports, Rocky advocated what he called 
“stabilization supports,” based on produc- 
tion costs and farmers’ net income, rather 
than the prevailing parity concept of 
equalized purchasing power. But his ex- 
planation of what he meant was hazy. 
Two Midwestern farm experts who read 


* Presented by admirers who overestimated his 
size, 





the speech came to opposite conclusions. 
One said that Rockefeller had “turned his 
back on Benson.” The other called Rocke- 
feller “Benson in sheep’s clothing.” 

School Segregation: The Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision against segregation 
was an “affirmation and clarification of the 
essential liberties and the abiding princi- 
ples by which America must live.” 

Economic Growth: The U.S. should 
strive to attain an economic growth rate 
of 6% a year instead of the past decade's 
average of 3% a year. So far, Rockefeller 
has not explained just how that 6% goal 
might be reached. 

Strikes: The President should have 
power to impose compulsory arbitration 
on the two sides when a strike threatens 
the nation’s welfare. (Present law makes 
no provision for compulsory arbitration, 
and the Administration has never recom- 
mended it.) 

Federal Aid to Education: He favors 
aid for school construction and scholarship 
programs “where there is proven need.” 

Oil Depletion Allowance: It should be 
retained as an encouragement to invest- 
ment. But, said Rocky with a smile last 
week, “I might be considered a preju- 
diced witness.” 

Conflict of Interest: He would, if elect- 
ed President, get rid of “any securities 
that would involve a conflict of interest.” 
But the whole question of conflict of in- 
terest in Government jobs cannot be 
solved by a simple selling of securities, 
and should be reviewed. “The only place 
that these conflicts really take place is in- 
side. It's oné’s integrity that cuts you off 
from any other responsibilities other than 
to serve the people.” 


The Dewey Headline 


Whenever Nelson Rockefeller hits the 
road to campaign for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination, Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon, his arch-rival, invariably drops 
a barbed headline. During Rocky’s West- 
ern tour the announcement was made, 
with exquisite timing, of the formation in 
Rocky's own New York State of a Nixon 
Club, with many of President Eisenhow- 
er’s Closest friends as members. Last week, 
with Rocky in the Midwest, Nixon did it 
again. At a big Washington Christmas 
party given by the Nixons, New York 
Lawyer Thomas E, Dewey, a surprise 
guest, turned up jauntily, mingled with 
the high-ranking guests, and started 
tongues wagging. Afterward, Dewey and 
Mrs. Dewey were widely noted guests at 
dinner in the Statler Hilton Hotel, with 
the Nixons and Attorney General Bill 
Rogers and his wife. And on Saturday, 
despite chilling temperatures, Dewey and 
Nixon played golf together at Burning 
Tree. 

All Washington looked for the hidden 
significance of the Dewey visit. As a for- 
mer New York Governor, Tom Dewey 
could hardly come out formally against 
Rockefeller, his incumbent successor. But 
he is still the Vice President’s longtime 
friend and sometime political cicerone. 
Best Washington analysis: Dewey's visit 
was an unofficial but undisguised blessing 
for Dick Nixon and his candidacy. 
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Out of the Tent 


If the Nixon bandwagon is to work 
up impressive speed in the primaries, it 
must be rolling merrily for the nation’s 
first primary in New Hampshire twelve 
weeks hence. But while the bandwagon, 
floats. trapeze artists and bands formed 
up impatiently, New Hampshire's chief 
elephant driver, Republican Governor Wes- 
ley Powell, sulked in his tent. Reason: 
Powell had the offer of an honorary 
chairmanship of the Nixon campaign, 
and he wanted to be full chairman, with 
control of plans and funds. Last week, 
mindful of serious clankings in the one- 
ring New Hampshire tent of Nelson 
Rockefeller, the state’s Nixon forces gave 
in, gave Powell his chairmanship and 
urged him to get the show on the road. 

Behind the bow to Powell lay a close 
reading of the Granite State’s grass roots 
by a Nixon scouting team. Conclusion: 
though Nixon is a heavy favorite, Powell's 
personal following (judged to be worth 
10% of the vote) would insure a thump- 
ing victory over Likely Challenger Rocke- 
feller, whose backers are primed to cry 
“Nixon can't win” if their man comes 
close to winning in the primary. Also 
rumors were flying that the Governor had 
also had the offer of the national chair- 
manship of Rocky's campaign in exchange 
for his support. Reportedly under a Powell 
ultimatum, Nixon’s New Hampshire tri- 
umvirate—Senators Norris Cotton and 
Styles Bridges and ex-National Committee- 
man Frank Sulloway—filed into Powell's 
office last week to make their peace. 

Next morning, Chairman Powell 
climbed into his howdah, told newsmen 
he would preside at pro-Nixon gatherings 
throughout the state, whether strategy 
sessions or crossroads rallies. Personable 
Wes Powell's sweeping sense of authority 
was evident as he chaired his first board 
of directors’ meeting; behind him hung 
a chart showing the Governor at the top 
of the organizational pyramid. 

His sights set on the governorship 
again in 1960 and Cotton’s Senate seat in 
1962, Powell plainly wanted the state to 
see who was heading the parade. Just as 
plainly, if anything should go wrong with 
the Nixon vote in New Hampshire, the 
state could look forward to the biggest 
pile-up since a freight train hit Barnum 
& Bailey’s “Jumbo” in 1885. 


DEMOCRATS 
Calling Card 


The high and mighty of Pennsylvania's 
Democratic Party last week were mulling 
some blunt words from a visitor whose 
calling card is still the hottest Demo- 
cratic pasteboard in the 1960 Presidential 
race. The visitor was Massachusetts’ Sen- 
ator John Kennedy, and he was speaking 
bluntly on the noisiest issue of the cam- 
paign: Catholicism in the White House. 

Kennedy's words came at a Pittsburgh 
luncheon attended last fortnight by 35 of 
the state’s top Democrats, headed by 
Governor David Lawrence, a power in the 
party as well as a Roman Catholic him- 
self. Directing his remarks at Governor 
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Lawrence (who claims that he would have 
been elected by a bigger margin were it 
not for his Catholicism), Kennedy issued 
a warning: If he should go into the Dem- 
ocratic Convention with enough votes to 
assure him of the nomination but fail to 
get it because of his religion, the Demo- 
cratic Party would suffer in the nation’s 
eyes and even, perhaps, lose the election. 
On the whole, Lawrence & Co. were not 
convinced, but in Pennsylvania Jack Ken- 
nedy had done a fair job of turning the 
Catholic-can't-win argument his way. 


THE LAW 
The Apalachin Conspiracy 


On a rainy November day in 1957, 
droves of sleek cars with out-of-state li- 
cense plates swept through the tiny (pop. 
280) upstate New York town of Apala- 
chin (pronounced apple-achin’) and con- 
verged on the secluded hilltop estate of 
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Joseph Barbara, a beer distributor known 
to be high up in the underworld. His curi- 
osity pricked by the procession of strange 
Cadillacs and Imperials, an alert state cop 
called agents of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Alcohol Tax Unit in Albany. Sur- 
rounding the 53-acre estate, policemen 
halted 63 carefully tailored men—some at 
a roadblock, others fleeing through dense 
woods—and asked them who they were, 
where they came from and why they had 
come to Apalachin. After questioning, all 
were released. 

Last week, in Manhattan’s U.S. District 
Court, a jury found 20 of Barbara's 
racketeer-guests guilty of conspiring to 
obstruct justice by lying to grand juries 
about their reasons for coming to Apala- 
chin.* Facing them in mid-January: max- 


* In all, 27 men were indicted; one was acquit- 
ted, two were granted separate trials because of 
illness, and four are fugitives. Thirty-six others, 
listed as ‘‘co-conspirators’’ by a U.S. grand jury 
last spring, may be subject to future prosecution. 


imum sentences of five years and/or $ro,- 
ooo fines. In what U.S. Attorney General 
William P. Rogers hailed as a “landmark” 
verdict, the Government in an ingeniously 
based prosecution won its biggest court- 
room victory against organized crime since 
the conviction of Al Capone. For without 
proving that the defendants had assem- 
bled for a “crime convention,” youthful 
(36) Special U.S. Prosecutor Milton Wes- 
sel convinced the jury of the hoods’ “to- 
getherness in crime, partnership in lying.” 

Public Rights. Key to the Govern- 
ment’s successful long-shot prosecution 
was Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman's 
ruling that the police, in halting and ques- 
tioning the defendants, had not encroached 
upon the constitutional guarantee against 
illegal search and seizure. Judge Kaufman, 
whose scrupulous conduct of the death- 
sentence Rosenberg spy trial (Tre, April 
16, 1951) withstood all appeals, held that 
the police had “reasonable grounds” for 
believing that “a crime might have been 
committed"; that “the circumstances were 
such that an immediate stoppage and in- 
vestigation was rendered absolutely neces- 
sary.” Those questioned, said the court, 
were merely getting an opportunity to 
convince police that no crime had been 
committed. They did so and were released. 

Prosecutor Wessel’s strategy was to 
prove that the hoods had not told the 
truth, that their statements to police did 
not jibe with demonstrable facts and 
sworn testimony, and that in their similar- 
ity they clearly proved a conspiracy to 
thwart the law in a reasonable inquiry. 
In the early afternoon of Nov. 14, 1957, 
he contended, the racketeers spotted po- 
lice around Barbara's place and promptly 
put together their common alibi; each 
just happened to be driving through Apa- 
lachin (from as far away as Los Angeles 
or Dallas or Cleveland) and just happened 
to drop in on ailing Pal Joe Barbara. 

Conflicting Detail. Actually, Wessel 
told the jury in summation, arrangements 
for the gathering had been made days 
ahead (Barbara had 200 lbs. of steak in 
his freezer for the “unexpected” guests); 
the meeting on the hilltop had begun the 
day before the ‘‘callers” said they arrived, 
and some who said they were not there 
were seen by police. Damned out of their 
own mouths by repetition of notably simi- 
lar detail, the mobsters used the buttoned 
lip too late in the courtroom. They sat 
stony-faced for eight weeks as Wessel 
pulled apart their words. 

The Government's cracking of this iron- 
clad conspiracy—by challenging the con- 
spiracy itself rather than the illegal acts 
it covered—offered a new approach to the 
old problem of catching up with big-time 
hoods. But prosecutors would have to 
weave their legal nets with patient care. 


CRIME 
Death on the Steps 


In a boxy brick house in a drab West 
Side Chicago neighborhood, Ethel Alesia 
was late cleaning up the dinner dishes. 
As she moved around her kitchen one night 
last week, she half-listened for steps on 
the front porch—her brother had prom- 
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ised faithfully to be home by 10:30, a 
good half-hour before the 11 p.m. curfew 
of his prison parole, For an instant she 
thought she heard the steps. Then, un- 
mistakably, she heard another sound she 
had also been half-listening for: the harsh 
roar of shotgun fire. She rushed to the 
front porch, found two men twitching in 
a gumbo of blood. One was her brother 
Roger (“The Terrible’) Touhy, 61, no- 
torious survivor of Chicago's Prohibition 
gang wars, who had been paroled just 22 
days earlier from Illinois’ Stateville Pen- 
itentiary; he died* an hour later on a 
hospital operating table. The other man, 
critically wounded, was Walter Miller, 62, 
a retired police sergeant who was Touhy’s 
friend and bodyguard. 

A $100 Wreath. In the thunderous 
heyday of Prohibition gangsterism, Roger 
the Terrible was the jaunty cockalorum 
of northwest Cook County. After leasing 
a few trucks to rumrunners, he aban- 
doned a $50,000-a-year automobile busi- 
ness for bootlegging—and thereupon set 
in motion a relentless procession of events 
that led to his death. With a partner, 
Matt Kolb, he carved out an empire 
of suburban speakeasies, controlled a big 
slot-machine franchise, sold 18,000 bot- 
tles of illicit beer each week, boasted 
that he made $1,000,000 a year. He also 
made enemies: to Al Capone and _ his 
henchmen, Touhy was a natural rival and 
a menace. To Police Captain Daniel 
(“Tubbo”’) Gilbert. often called “the rich- 
est cop in the world,” he was fair game in 
the Chicago guerrilla war. But Roger got 
along until Matt Kolb was murdered by 
Capone bullets (Capone sent a $100 
wreath to the funeral). After that, Touhy 


* The fourth of Ethel Alesia’s six brothers to 
be shot to death by hoods or police. 
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began to live in heavily armed fear, 
hired guards to protect his suburban home. 

But Touhy was removed from the 
scene in quite another way. In the summer 
of 1933, John (“Jake the Barber’) Factor, 
a professional swindler and crony of Ca- 
pone mobsters, was stopped as he drove 
away from a roadhouse by seven gunmen 
in a Duesenberg and two other cars. 
Twelve days later he reappeared in sub- 
urban La Grange, with a luxuriant beard 
and the story that Touhy and his mob 
had kidnaped him for $70,000 ransom. 
Tubbo Gilbert seconded the accusation, 
led the police investigation (along with 
the FBI’s Melvin. Purvis). Thomas J. 
Courtney. bright young state’s attorney 
(now a Chicago circuit judge), directed 
the case of The People of the State of 
Illinois v. Roger Touhy, and won Roger 
Touhy's undying enmity. Through two 
long. sensational trials and until his death, 
Touhy claimed that the kidnap rap was a 
frame-up by the Capone gang and cor- 
rupt officials to put him away perma- 
nently. His sentence: 99 years. 

Many people came to believe his story 
that he had been framed. Miller, an ex- 
policeman who had been Factor’s body- 
guard, switched his allegiance to Touhy 
when he found what he called positive 
evidence that the kidnap story was fraudu- 
lent. In a 1954 rehearing of the case, Fed- 
eral Judge John P. Barnes pronounced the 
kidnaping a “hoax,” ordered Touhy re- 
leased (he was jailed again after 49 hours, 
when a higher court overruled Judge 
Barnes). Ray Brennan, a Chicago re- 
porter, gave Roger a florid assist in writing 
his bitter memoirs, The Stolen Years 
(Time, Nov. 30). In 1957 Illinois’ Gov- 
ernor William G. Stratton reduced Touhy’s 
sentence to 75 years, and last month, 
after nearly 26 years in the pen, Roger 
the Terrible was paroled, and Reporter 
Brennan’s book went on sale. 

$3,000,000 Suit. On his last evening 
alive, Touhy met Bodyguard Miller, Re- 
porter Brennan and a representative of 
his publisher in Chicago’s Press Club to 
worry over the fact that many book- 
sellers were afraid to sell his book because 
of a $3,000,000 libel suit brought by Jake 
the Barber. By coincidence, Factor and 
Tubbo Gilbert, both grown rich and living 
in California, were stopping in Chicago on 
the same night. After two beers, Touhy 
left with Miller in plenty of time to be in 
his sister's flat by curfew. The two killers 
were waiting for them in the shadow of a 
nearby clump of evergreens. As Touhy and 
Miller went up the steps of Ethel Alesia’s 
porch, the gunmen stepped to the walk 
behind them, fired low with six blasts of 
12-gauge, oo buckshot pellets. 

Police described the killing as a well- 
planned, professional job. They found 
evidence that Touhy had been under 
surveillance from a basement in an apart- 
ment house across the street almost from 
the day he was released. His movements 
and habits were well known by his killers. 
“T don’t know exactly who did it, but I do 
know the Chicago mob was behind it,” a 
shaken Ray Brennan told the coroner. 
“There are some other people you can 








bring here. Touhy had three enemies and 
he talked about them often. He regarded 
[ex-Cop Tubbo] Gilbert as his worst 
enemy. | Jake the Barber] Factor was 
Number 2, and [ex-State’s Attorney | 
Thomas J. Courtney was Number 3. I'm 
not making any accusations; I’m simply 
saying what Touhy used to say.” 

In contrast to his classic, gang-style 
death, Roger Touhy was buried quietly, 
with no flowers, no eulogies, in Mount 
Carmel Cemetery, known as the Boot Hill 
of gangsters. Near by are the tombs of 
Frank (“The Enforcer”) Nitti and Paul 
(“Needle Nose”) La Briola. Dion 
O'Banion is also buried there, and near the 
Touhy plot is a grave site reserved for 
Anthony (“Tough Tony”) Accardo, king- 
pin of Chicago’s rackets, and present un- 
challenged boss of the Capone mob. 


LABOR 
Fighter's Retreat 


Over the telephone, the editor of the 
bimonthly United Mine Workers Journal 
heard the unmistakable rumbling voice of 
U.M.W. President John Llewellyn Lewis: 
“When are you going to lock up the page 
forms of the next edition?” The editor 
said the following Monday. Replied John 
L.: “Well, I may have something for you. 
I'll let you know.” Hours before presstime 
last week, John L. Lewis sent over a letter 
that gave the Journal—and most lL 
newspapers—a headline: JOHN L. LEWIS 
RESIGNS. 

“At first,” Lewis wrote the U.M.W. 
membership with the familiar flourish, 
“your wages were low, your hours long, 
your labor perilous, your health disregard- 
ed, your children without opportunity, 
your union weak, your fellow citizens and 
public representatives indifferent to your 
wrongs.’ But John L., born in Lucas, 
Iowa, Feb. 12, 1880, a Welsh coal miner's 
son who quit school after the seventh 
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grade to dig coal in underground pits, a 
union organizer with a shock of red hair 
and red eyebrows and a Shakespearian 
style, fought his way to the top of the 
U.M.W. to change all that.” 

Up in Wages. Over his 40 years as 
U.M.W. head, he battled with presidents, 
congresses, courts, coal owners, and col- 
leagues. Often his battles obscured the 
victory. Said Lewis to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, under whose benevolent 
New Deal he founded the C.1.0. and de- 
ployed the sit-down strike: ‘“‘Nobody can 
call John L. Lewis a liar and least of all 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” He de- 
nounced F.D.R.’s first Vice President. 
John Nance Garner, as “a labor-baiting, 
poker-playing, whisky-drinking, evil old 
man.” Of the late A.F.L. President Wil- 
liam Green he said: “I have done a lot of 
exploring of Bill Green’s mind, and I give 
you my word there is nothing there.” Said 
Harry Truman of John L. Lewis: “I 
wouldn't appoint him dogcatcher.” 

But through the late Truman years and 
the Eisenhower years, Lewis showed labor 
statesmanship of the highest order. He 
continued to press for the wage increases 
that brought average U.M.W. pay from 
$6 a day in 1920 to $11.75 after the war 
to $24.25 today. He fought for, got. and 
managed with integrity a $150-million-a- 
year health-and-welfare fund, went to bat 
on Capitol Hill for important mine-safety 
legislation. 

Down in Number. Lewis’ most forward- 
looking contribution to the U.S. was his 
acceptance of labor-saving machinery for 
an industry that was in decline. In the 
teeth of competition from natural gas and 
oil, Lewis wrote the contracts to help the 
coal owners, came out unequivocally for 
automation and higher productivity even 
though that meant redeployment of many 
of his miners and a faster decline of his 
mighty U.M.W. from 600,000 after World 
War II to 430,000 today. 

In his letter of resignation to his min- 
ers, John L. Lewis, two months short of 
80, summed up his life’s work in what 
were his least controversial words. “I shall 
hope,” he said simply, “that each of you 
will believe that through the years I have 
been faithful to your interests.” Lewis’ 
successor as U.M.W. president for the 
final year of his four-year term: Mild, hu- 
morous Vice President Thomas Kennedy, 
72, a miner since 1900, onetime Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Pennsylvania (1935-39), 
who has lived and worked faithfully for 
4o years in John L.’s massive shadow. 


THE SOUTH 
The Enemy 


HERE IS THE ENEMY, read the head- 
line in the monthly newssheet (circ. 65,- 
ooo) of the White Citizens’ Councils of 
America. Inside a black-bordered box 
were listed 74 “organizations appearing 
in House and Senate committee records 
as favoring ‘civil rights’ and anti-South 
force legislation during 1957 and 1959.” 
Among them: Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, American Veterans Committee, 
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Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
N.A.A.C.P., Catholic Interracial Council, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Im- 
proved Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks of the World, the Methodist 
Church, United Automobile Workers, and 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Also included for good measure: the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, De- 
partment of the Air Force, Department 
of Justice, Department of Labor, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 


CALIFORNIA 
The Gift 


In a barren place surrounded by the 
lush abundance of California’s San Joa- 
quin Valley live the 300 Negro men, 
women and children of Teviston. Most of 
the family heads went to the valley from 
Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas some 20 
years ago as migrant farm workers, 


ice Committee, to come over from Visalia 
to help. For four years McAllister worked 
and argued with the people, tried to ex- 
plain how a community effort could bring 
running water into their homes. 

At length, Teviston voted to create the 
water district, even though the assessed 
valuation on their land was so low that a 
bond issue seemed out of the question. 
Still, Teviston hired a lawyer, and the 
people emptied their pockets, begged loans 
from banks, floated a tiny ($7.800) bond 
issue. Even after the deep well was dug, 
the hard-pressed laborers had to dig down 
for more money to help pay for equip- 
ment and water lines. A few bluntly re- 
fused: “I'll believe it when I see the 
water,” grumbled one. 

Early one morning last week, when the 
other valley towns were canopied with 
lights and tinsel, a big trailer truck lum- 
bered past the great farms, turned into 
the chuckholed sandy roads of the drab 
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Town Pump tn Teviston (tHE Rev. DANIELS AT LEFT) 
Father, we thank thee.” 


pinched their dollars, and with earnest 
pride bought their own land on a sandy 
alkali flat and called it home. The neigh- 
boring town and country were nourished 
by huge water projects and irrigation sys- 
tems. Other valley towns thrived, but 
Teviston never amounted to much be- 
cause it had no water supply of its own. 
To get their water, Teviston people had 
to go to nearby Pixley or Earlimart and 
haul it back in battered milk cans and oil 
drums. They measured their status by the 
number of cans and drums that they 
could acquire. 

For years, some of Teviston’s leaders 
dreamed of digging a deep well and creat- 
ing a water district of their own, but cash 
and hope were scarce. Then, five years 
ago, Field Hand James Morning, Farmer 
John Williams and Missionary Baptist 
Preacher Robert Daniels began talking up 
the idea. They got Bard McAllister, a rep- 
resentative of the American Friends Serv- 


alkali flat, and deposited its cargo on an 
empty lot. Ragged children and rheumy 
old men and women with babies shuffled 
over, and some men pushed forward and 
gently laid their hands on the new thing. 
The Rev. Mr. Daniels took off his hat, 
bowed his head and said: “Father, thank 
thee for this wonderful blessing.” 

For the children this week there were 
few toys, little tinsel—only one Christ- 
mas tree (at the church) in the whole 
community. But the 300 Negroes of 
Teviston had a promise of bounty that 
seemed greater than all the growing things 
in the green valley: fresh water that would 
run to every house in Teviston from the 
deep well on the empty lot. And standing 
over the well like a monument, was the 
gift (sold at half price by one company, 
installed at no charge by another) that 
they had given to each other—the pride 
of the new Teviston Water District—a 
big, blue, beautiful pump. 
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NATO 
The Indispensable Argument 


After all the tumult of Asia, Dwight 
Eisenhower stepped out of his special 
train onto an enormous red carpet in 
Paris’ Gare de Lyon to a reception correct 
in its pomp but cool in the reserve visible 
in the face of Charles de Gaulle. Despite 
their old acquaintance and friendship, the 
Presidents of France and the U.S. were 
cast willy-nilly as antagonists in the bit- 
terest conflict in the history of the ten- 
year-old Atlantic alliance. 

Four days before Ike’s arrival, as Cabi- 
net members and top military brass of 15 
nations descended on Paris, the annual 
NATO Council meeting had opened. The 
setting was glossier and glassier than ever 
before. To replace the sagging “tempo- 
rary” prefab it has occupied since 1952, 
NATO now inhabits a six-story, A-shaped 
(for “Atlantic”) building containing $10 
million worth of Danish and Belgian fur- 
niture, German and Dutch electronics 
devices, Italian marble, British kitchen 
equipment, U.S. air-conditioning, and 
(alas) a French telephone system. But as 
if to prove Parkinson’s law of “plans and 
plants,”’* the first sessions in NATO’s new 
headquarters involved a skittish probing 
of the basic military and political assump- 
tions on which NATO rests. 

France Alone. Fifteen months ago, 
France’s De Gaulle opened his demands 
that NATO have responsibility for coor- 
dinating Western policy all around the 
world. Instead of confining itself to avert- 
ing Soviet aggression in Europe, he ar- 
gued, NATO should bind its members 
to support one another's interests every- 
where—and specifically to support France 
in revolt-torn Algeria. To frame common 
NATO policy, De Gaulle suggested the 
formation of a three-power superdirecto- 


* That “perfection of planned layout is achieved 
only by institutions on the point of collapse.” 
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NATO—Black Stor 


Norstap, Lorp MouNTBATTEN & TWINING 
The vote was |4 to | against De Gaulle. 


rate composed of the U.S., Britain and 
France. 

With the outspoken support of the 
British (who did not want to share a fa- 
vored position) and the smaller NATO 
powers (who did not want to be further 
left out), the U.S. ignored De Gaulle’s 
proposals. Partly to put pressure on 
Washington, partly because he is con- 
vinced that “France must defend itself 
by itself and in its own fashion,” De 
Gaulle retaliated by striking at the foun- 
dation stone of NATO strategic planning: 
the concept of an integrated, internation- 
ally commanded defense force. 

De Gaulle began by withdrawing much 
of his Mediterranean fleet from NATO 
control. Then he refused NATO permis- 
sion to stockpile U.S.-controlled atomic 
weapons in France. And for the past year 
he has obdurately blocked the plans for 
integrated air defense of Europe advo- 
cated by NATO's European commander, 
U.S. Air Force General Lauris Norstad. 

Of NATO's Continental members, 
France is the only one that has refused 
Norstad authority to send its planes into 
immediate action in event of a Soviet 
attack, the only one that has refused to 
hook into the Europe-wide air-warning- 
and-command net that NATO hopes to 
finish building by 1961. (Given the small 
size of Western Europe—Paris lies only 
350 miles from the Communist frontier 
of East Germany—this is roughly like re- 
fusing to agree to coordinated air defense 
of Chicago and Minneapolis. ) 

Starchy Substance. U.S. irritations 
first broke out into the open fortnight ago 
when General Nathan Twining, airman 
head of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
bluntly told a “secret” session of NATO's 
military committee that French obduracy 





over air defense and atomic weapons was 
heavily responsible for NATO's inade- 
quate state. When Twining's remarks were 
leaked to the Associated Press, France's 
touchy officialdom howled with injured 
pride. The touchiness increased with the 
U.S. abstention in the U.N. Assembly 
vote on Algeria, which France did not 
take as indifferently as the U.S. expected 
(Time, Dec. 21) and with Eisenhower's 
joint declaration with Tunisian President 
Bourguiba that the continued fighting in 
Algeria was “a cause of grave concern.” 
When Secretary of State Herter, arriving 
in Paris, opened a courtesy call on French 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville with the remark that “I have come 
to speak to you ‘about this week’s events,” 
Couve put on the chill act; “I prefer my- 
self to talk about last week and those 
events that have rather deteriorated rela- 
tions between France and the U.S.” 

But starchily as the French behaved. 
Herter and his colleagues were in no mood 
to give ground on what they thought mat- 
tered. When French Defense Minister 
Pierre Guillaumat protested the publi- 
cation—not the validity—of Twining's 
charges, U.S. Defense Secretary Thomas 
Gates replied: “My government endorses 
the military substance of the speech made 
by General Twining . . .” And in his ma- 
jor speech to the NATO Council pro- 
posing a ten-year program for the alliance, 
Herter came close to threats. Said he: 
NATO must “maintain the principle of an 
integrated defense system . . . The com- 
mitment of large U.S. forces to NATO 
and our military assistance to NATO is 
firmly based on this concept .. . 

Down with Egoism! To French dis- 
may, every other NATO member lined up 
behind the U.S. in defense of integration. 
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Even though De Gaulle has assiduously 
courted the West Germans, Defense Min- 
ister Franz Josef Strauss pointedly con- 
demned “special egoistic interests within 
NATO.” And many of the French them- 
selves made it plain that they were out 
of sympathy with De Gaulle’s position. 

Although De Gaulle may have been 
misbehaving more flagrantly than the oth- 
ers, few, if any, NATO partners are en- 
titled to exhibit great moral outrage over 
lagging integration. Items: R.A.F. planes 
stationed in Europe are at NATO dis- 
posal, but R.A.F. defense units in Brit- 
ain are not; the Scandinavians allow no 
NATO planes to be stationed on their 
soil; the atomic weapons that provide 
NATO with its Sunday punch are jeal- 
ously kept under U.S. control by act 
of Congress. 

Basic questions about NATO are kept 
from public eye by “security,” but de- 
spite the professional optimism of press- 
agents, a grey area of ambiguity of au- 
thority exists as to what would happen 
should a real emergency occur. But 
NATO members seem fearful of examin- 
ing these awkward truths too closely. In- 
stead, covering their indecision with 
phrases, the Council members decided last 
week to abandon the term “integrated” 
air defense in favor of “unified” air de- 
fense and to turn the problem over to 
NATO's Permanent Council for later de- 
cision. In effect, this was to pass the buck 
to Eisenhower and De Gaulle. 

Supporting Cast. And this in turn had 
the effect of reducing Britain’s Harold 
Macmillan and West Germany's Konrad 
Adenauer to supporting members of the 
cast. They were in Paris, too, last week to 
agree on a unified Western stand at the 
summit (which Adenauer will not attend, 
since summits are legalistically the gath- 
ering of top World War II victors who 
have yet to write a common peace treaty 
on Germany). Plans for the first East- 
West meeting—the Western leaders con- 
template at least four—were quickly ar- 
rived at. The time: around April 27, 
if Khrushchev agrees. The place: Paris, 
though Macmillan wanted Geneva. The 
topics; 1) disarmament; 2) the future of 
Germany “and Berlin”; 3) “East-West 
relations,” a catchall phrase designed not 
to reject outright another De Gaulle pet 
scheme—a joint East-West aid program 
to underdeveloped nations. 

De Gaulle and Eisenhower met private- 
ly for only an hour. Ike was as insistent 
as Herter that integration is the only 
effective military policy open to NATO 
(although he could not promise integra- 
tion of the U.S. atomic weapons supply). 
De Gaulle, though the NATO Council 
stood 14 to 1 against him, showed little 
readiness to moderate his demands for 
basic changes in NATO, but promised to 
come up with a French plan for “technical 
cooperation” in air defense. 

The Parisian talks showed basic irreso- 
lution at the heart of NATO, and a re- 
luctance to thresh the matter out. But, 
curiously enough, at a time when the 
urgency of the cold war has shifted to the 
Asian front and when there is so much 
talk of “relaxation of tension” and dis- 
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armament about, it was noteworthy that 
more than half the nations represented at 
the NATO Council meeting last week 
announced that they were thinking of 
increasing their defense spending—though 
not necessarily in the sector that comes 
under NATO. 


FRANCE 
The School War 


“My aim is to organize humanity with- 
out a God and without a king,” cried 
Premier Jules Ferry, and in 1880 the 
Third Republic began passing the laws 
out of which France’s public schools were 
born. It was an old passion with anti- 
clerical Frenchmen, who could not forget 
the clergy flocking to support King Louis 
XVIII (1814-24) and the Bourbon res- 
toration. The government ordered a new 
curriculum that was stripped of all re- 
ligious overtones. 

Even when the old bitterness subsided 
after World War I, France's traditional 
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And De Gaulle chose silence. 


anticlericalism—a strain that runs from 
Voltaire to Sartre—remained just below 
the surface. In 1945, when De Gaulle set 
up his postwar government, he, though 
himself a devout Catholic communicant, 
curtly withdrew the wartime subsidies 
that Vichy had set aside for Church-run 
schools. But still, one in five French chil- 
dren attended the church schools, though 
the buildings were often in miserable 
shape, and learning, except for the top 
Jesuit schools, suffered from ill-paid and 
inferior teaching. The question of state 
aid to Catholic schools has passionately 
dogged every French government since, 
including De Gaulle’s Fifth Republic. 
Last week, when the government finally 
sent to the National Assembly a draft 
bill offering conditional aid to parochial 
schools, the guerre scolaire—and not the 
guerre Algérienne—once again became 
the most emotional issue in France. 


No Butter, No Milk. In such predom- 
inantly Catholic regions as Normandy, 
Brittany and La Vendée, children who 
attend public schools and their parents 
are occasionally denied the sacraments. 
In one Vendée town the curé himself 
told his congregation: “You have a good 
laiqgue teacher, but even if she were a 
saint, you should not send your children 
to her.” The teacher soon found that chil- 
dren would turn from her in the street, 
and that farmers refused to sell her butter 
and milk. In cities the tables are often 
turned: a child returning from confession 
finds himself taunted in the streets. 

Though De Gaulle has long looked with 
sympathy at the financial plight of the 
parochial schools, it was not until last 
October that his government finally de- 
cided that the time might be settled 
enough to consider a formula for aid. 
But the big question still remained: How 
much control would the church schools 
have to accept in return? The cardinals 
and bishops of France signed a statement 
pleading with the government not to 
touch the autonomy of the parochial 
schools, and even the Freemasons broke 
precedent by plunging into the contro- 
versy. But of all the arguments that flew 
over France, few were more prolonged 
than the one in the Cabinet itself. 

No Neutralization. From the start, 
Education Minister André Boulloche, a 
convinced laigue, has been at odds with 
Premier Debré. Boulloche insisted that 
his ministry have almost complete con- 
trol over any school that accepted state 
aid, refused even to tolerate crucifixes 
and robes. Enraged, Culture Minister 
André Malraux turned on Boulloche, 
snapped: “Neutralization in teaching 
does not exist.” At one point, De Gaulle 
firmly reminded his quarreling ministers, 
“We are no longer under the Fourth Re- 
public,”’ warned them that an impasse in 
the Cabinet could sweep it out of office. 
To Boulloche he said, “I understand your 
conscience but think also of the Fifth 
Republic and the regime.” Finally, fear- 
ing that Boulloche’s resignation might 
lose De Gaulle the support of the left 
on which he depends for his Algerian 
negotiations, De Gaulle told Debré to ac- 
cept Boulloche’s amendments and sent 
the draft bill along to the Assembly. 

In it was a provision stipulating state 
control of any school accepting state sup- 
port, another requiring such schools to 
open their doors to all pupils, no matter 
what their “origin, belief or opinion.”’ The 
church was stunned. At week's end, quail- 
ing at the prospect of a debate packed 
with so much emotion, Deputies on both 
sides began calling on De Gaulle for his 
personal arbitration. But the general, 
having seen his Cabinet dangerously split 
for the first time, chose silence. 


RUSSIA 
Payolinski 
The white-smocked women who push 
ice-cream carts in the parks and squares of 
Moscow are state employees. The peas- 
ants who peddle produce in open-market 
stands work for collective farms. In theo- 
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ry, all the service and retail trades in 
Russia are nationalized. But in fact, to 
judge by the most recent hue and cry in 
the Moscow press, the entrepreneur in 
human nature is never dead, and a moral 
smog hangs over Russia. In the world’s 
most advanced socialist state, private en- 
terprise, profiteering, and just plain pay- 
offs seem to be bursting out all over. 

Take the candy trade. A janitress at a 
food store studied the tastes of sweet- 
toothed small fry, concluded that what 
they liked most were toy-shaped confec- 
tions. She went home, out of sugared bat- 
ter molded a swan with raisin eyes, baked 
it, and promptly sold it to a schoolboy for 
2 rubles. Encouraged, she turned more 
and more batter into dough, spawned a 
swarm of home bakeries among women in 
the Moscow suburb of Stolbovaya. Was such 
initiative encouraged? Moskovskaya Prav- 
da urged the bureaucrats of the “Red 
Front” candy factory to undercut these 
“unsanitary private confectioners” by 
mass-producing digestible swans, Teddy 
bears and roosters. 

A far more important source of private 
income comes from refurbishing such 
shoddily mass-produced essentials as 
clothes, shoes and furniture. One of the 
wealthiest men in Moscow is an expert 
cobbler who specializes in fixing boots 
botched in the cooperative repair shop 
and, complained one Moscow newspaper, 
can afford to fly all 19 members of his 
household down to a Black Sea resort ev- 
ery summer. A good dressmaker lives 
equally well, can pick and choose her cus- 
tomers, and takes only those with the best 
references—and the most money. Minor 
house repairs are another lucrative source 
of private income: a Literaturnaya Gazeta 
reporter estimated that from one-third to 
one-half of all consumer expenditures for 
such services goes into private pockets. 
In Stalingrad he found that a sofa bought 
for 600 rubles costs 416 rubles more to be 
put into good shape. 

As for “payola,”’ Russia has its own 
Aaron Brenner, chief of Moscow's Bus 
Depot No. 7. Brenner auctioned off the 
best routes to drivers, charged them 150 
rubles when their buses needed new mo- 
tors, 200 for a new bus, 500 rubles hush 
money whenever they had an accident. 
Not satisfied with all this, he falsified his 
books, and before the government got on 
to him, bilked the state of some 700,000 
rubles in a single year. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Welcome to London 

A Queen must do her job without a 
murmur, and Britain’s Elizabeth did it 
stoutly when South Africa’s new Gover- 
nor General, Charles R. Swart, came to 
pay his first call. After the usual formal 
audience, she gave a lunch in Swart’s 
honor at Buckingham Palace. 

But the British press was under no 
such restraint. Said the Daily Mirror: 
“Mr. Swart is the man who: FLOURISHED 
a whip to show how he himself would deal 
with restless Africans. DESCRIBED a wed- 
ding photograph of a white girl and an 
African as disgusting. samp “when we de- 
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Governor GENERAL SWART 
Fleet Street swung its whip. 


fend White supremacy we are carrying 
out the Divine Will.” Her Majesty’s new 
appointee, noted the Daily Express, “op- 
posed South Africa’s entry into the last 
war” on Britain’s side. 

THE MAN WHO HATES BRITAIN BECOMES 
GOVERNOR GENERAL, headlined the Daily 
Mail, and the Daily Herald printed a 
front-page editorial protest that the 
Queen should have to receive “the organ- 
izer of South Africa’s color bar Police 
State ... the man 8,000,000 Africans 
fear . . . who has preached flogging ever 
since he became Minister of Justice.” 
Added the New Statesman: ‘He does not 
hide his detestation of the British connec- 
tion and his determination to break it. 
This man is now to kiss hands, receive 
the seal of office and thus become the 
official repository of British honor and 
approval” in South Africa. 

Through it all, Swart, a onetime Holly- 
wood bit-player cowboy who towers 6 ft. 
7 in., managed a perpetual wan smile, and 
by the time he left for home the hue and 
cry had died down, even if no-one was 
happy that the Queen’s representative in 
South Africa should be a Boer with a 
pronounced anti-British bias (based on 
childhood memories of being herded into 
a British prison camp with his mother), 
dedicated to making his country a republic 
and taking it out of the Commonwealth. 
The Labor Party's executive committee 
last week passed a resolution urging party 
members to boycott South African goods 
for a month in protest at the appointment. 


WEST GERMANY 
In the Salt 


Most of the 1,248 employees around 
Radio Free Europe’s Munich headquarters 
liked to grumble about the food in the 
small, spartan cellar cafeteria. Nonethe- 
less, they were irked when without expla- 
nation the cafeteria was closed down last 
month. The union representing RFE’s 





polyglot American, East European exile 
and German staff went to management to 
find out why. 

The explanation that came from high- 
powered RFE Director Erik Hazelhoff, 42, 
onetime NBC executive, was really bizarre, 
even to those who work in an atmosphere 
of exposing intrigues. By the sudden clos- 
ing, Hazelhoff announced dramatically, 
RFE had averted “an attempted mass 
poisoning’; a double agent in RFE’s em- 
ploy had tipped off authorities that he had 
been assigned by a Communist diplomat 
to replace the normal cafeteria salt shak- 
ers with others that he was told contained 
“a mild laxative.’ When contents of two 
suspect shakers were analyzed, their salt 
was found mixed with 2.36% by weight of 
atropine, a deadly white, crystalline alka- 
loid poison made of the nightshade plant. 
For adults, as little as 10 mg. of atropine 
can cause coma, and a salt-hungry canteen 
customer might presumably have shaken 
enough on his food to make himself pret- 
ty sick. “Tragedies were prevented,” said 
Hazelhoff. 

To counter skepticism, the U.S. State 
Department stepped in to confirm “a ne- 
farious plot,” and U.S. Army Headquar- 
ters in Heidelberg reported that its coun- 
ter-intelligence agents had discovered the 
guilty Communist, one Jaroslav Nemec, 
who works in the Czechoslovak consulate 
at Salzburg, Austria. 

At week’s end Radio Free Europe de- 
cided it was safe to reopen the cafeteria, 
and on the RFE bulletin board, Director 
Hazelhoff described the affair of the poi- 
soned salt shakers as a “dramatic illus- 
tration of deep Communist concern about 
the effectiveness of our broadcasts,”’ which 
would hopefully cause all in this “front 
line” to “redouble our efforts in a mission 
proved of crucial importance.” 


POLAND 
The Glories of Horse Meat 


The Communists claimed that the 
farmers’ pastures had been very dry. The 
farmers growled that the Communists’ 
planning had been all wet. Somehow or 
other, so much of Poland's livestock had 
been shipped to market last season that 
the country was fresh out of meat. Such 
belated measures as rationing meat and 
importing 20,000 tons of Soviet beef had 
not ended the meat shortage (Time, Oct. 
12), and last week, as the crisis got 
worse, Communist Boss Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka and his ministers were trying every 
desperate trick. They convicted ror off- 
cial state slaughterers of black-marketing 
in the Warsaw area, arrested 88 “meat 
speculators” at Lodz. More ominously, 
they decreed that the country’s still large- 
ly independent farmers (only 12% are 
collectivized) could no longer sell meat 
in public markets until the farmers first 
completed their compulsory deliveries 
(about 60-70% or more of their output) 
to the state. 

Overnight, Poland's Communist dia- 
lectic became dietetic. “Many doctors 
recommend eating horseflesh,” said Radio 
Warsaw, “‘since it has great curative pow- 
ers. It helps relieve pains of older peo- 
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ple. The meat, though sweet, tastes not 
unlike beef.” Other broadcasts warned of 
the dangers of cholesterol in beef. War- 
saw’s Trybuna Ludu sang the praises of 
the Tartar, an all-horse-meat restaurant 
that was opened with much fanfare in 
Rzeszow. “People are going in droves to 
the Tartar,” claimed Trybuna Ludu. “Its 
varied menu shows what can be done with 
horse meat. . .” 





LUNDY 
Untidy Little Island 


“Here is no entrance except for friends,” 
wrote one historian of the forbidding lit- 
tle (1.6 sq. mi.) island of Lundy. Rising 
like a granite fang out of the churning 
waters off the coast of Devon, the “isle 
of Puffins” has survived assault by the 
Spaniard, the Turk, the Frenchman and 
the Dutchman, But in all the 800 years 
since the King of England gave it over 
to one of his favorite barons, it has 
bowed to no nation for long—not even 
to its great neighbor, Britain. 

The crumbling walls of its Angevin 
castle still keep guard over Lundy’s only 
landing place, whence the medieval barons 
De Marisco once dispatched their men to 
raid the coast of England. It was from 
Lundy that the elegant 17th century 
pirate “Admiral” Nutt defied the Royal 
Navy; where the smuggler Mr. Thomas 
Benson, M.P., fired on all ships that did 
not dip their flags; and where a family 
called Heaven once ruled a kingdom of 
the same name. The islanders still point 
to the treacherous rocks that surround 
them and gleefully tell of the time a 
great galleon of the Spanish Armada went 
aground, or of where His Majesty's proud 
new battleship Montagu piled up in 1906. 
Aside from “bluebottles’—the island’s 
name for tourists—the Lundyites do not 
like outsiders to get too close. 

Martin |. v. George V. But last week 
the world moved closer all the same. 
Across the channel, the Devon County 
Council had sent off a letter to Her Maj- 
esty’s Boundary Commission urging its 
claims on Lundy. For one thing, argued 
the council, if ever a crime were com- 
mitted on the island, the jurisdiction of 
the Devon police might “be called into 
question. It would therefore be desirable 
to tidy up this point.” This sort of tidy- 
ing up is just what the Lundyites abhor; 
it was even worse than that dark episode 
back in 1931. 

That was the year that the then Lord 
of Lundy, Martin Coles Harman, who 
had bought the island for $80,000, was 
ignominiously charged by Britain with 
violating the Coinage Act. In 1929 he had 
begun issuing his own stamps, his own 
puffin and half-puffin coins, and putting 
his own face on the front of the coins 
instead of that of George V. After the 
trial Harman was forced to withdraw his 
puffins and to have British stamps on 
Lundy mail along with his own. But the 
puffins remain profitable tourist items, 
and neither Martin Harman nor his son 
Albion, the present lord, ever officially 
conceded that the island is anything less 
than a “self-governing dominion.” 
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Crisis on Safari. And so, each summer, 
when the cruel sea calms and the weather 
mellows, the population of Lundy swells 
from seven to 80 or so. Then the blue- 
bottles flock to the island by the thou- 
sands to marvel at the ice-age cabbage 
that now grows nowhere else, or to catch 
a glimpse of a puffin, an auk, a rare 
peregrine falcon, or any other of the 145 
kinds of birds found on Lundy. But as 
much as anything else, the bluebottles 
seem to come to spend a little time—and 
a few puffins—in a place with no taxes, 
no license laws, no schools (the only child 
on the island is ten months old), no 
policemen, no automobiles, no telephones, 
and apparently only one worry. 

All week Lundy defenders, including 
the newly formed Lundy Island Association 
on the mainland, peppered the press 
and Boundary Commission with protests 
against the suggested annexation. But of 
all the friends of Lundy, the calmest was 
the island’s Lord Albion himself, who first 








toral law to regulate the long-promised 
return of “normal” political activity on 
Jan. 6. By that date Kassem himself hopes 
to reassert his position as “sole leader” 
dominating the political parties. 

The one Iraqi party that supports Kas- 
sem's home and foreign policies without 
giving allegiance either to Cairo or to 
Moscow is the National Democratic Par- 
ty. Since last summer the National Dem- 
ocrats have been fighting a fierce battle 
with the Communists for the loyalties of 
Iraqi farmers. The Communists won the 
first skirmish by getting a Red-lined one- 
time hospital orderly elected to the pres- 
idency of the National Federation of Peas- 
ants’ Associations. But the farmers there- 
upon deserted the Peasants Federation. 
Last week, in defiance of the Federation, 
the National Democrats led more than 
100,000 Iraqi farmers and peasants past 
the Defense Ministry in a five-hour pa- 
rade celebrating Kassem’s recovery. Obvi- 
ously much more wary of assassination 


Tue PopuLace or LuNpy at Martsco TAVERN 
An occasional puffin or an auk, but no taxes. 


read about the crisis while on a safari in 
Africa. “Lundy,” said he in London last 
week, “has lived without benefit of gov- 
ernment for a long time. My inclination 
is to leave things as they are.” Noting 
that Britain might well have to pay more 
in services to Lundy than Lundy would 
pay in taxes, Harman happily added: “It 
might be rather a poor investment for the 
adjacent island to annex our territory.” 


IRAQ 
The Big Parade 


Making up for eight weeks spent in the 
hospital recovering from an assassin’s bul- 
lets, Iraq's Premier Karim Kassem turned 
to unfinished business. In his headquarters 
inside Baghdad's ugly yellow brick De- 
fense Ministry, he put seven committees 
to work on crash programs, one reorganiz- 
ing the army (and negotiating with Mos- 
cow for arms), a second restudying Iraq's 
foreign policy, another drafting a new 
constitution, a fourth drawing up an elec- 


than before, Kassem kept well away from 
the crowds as he appeared briefly on a 
platform to answer cheers. But if he need- 
ed reassurance that non-Communist sup- 
port for him exists in his dispirited coun- 
try if he invokes it, the marching farmers 
provided it. 


AFRICA 


Bumps in Freedom Road 

As urgent as the rumble of talking 
drums, the spirit of self-rule swept across 
Africa. The big white-dominated lands of 
southern Africa would soon look north on 
a solid girdle of independent black states 
stretching from the Atlantic to the In- 
dian Ocean. In some parts of Middle Afri- 
ca, colonialism was retreating in good 
order, leaving a promise, or at least hope, 
of peace in the transition to government 
by black men. In others, the process was 
jerky, confused and reluctant. 

In Tanganyika, due south of Kenya, 
Britain's Governor Sir Richard Turnbull 
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TANGANYIKA’S LEapER JULIUS NYERERE CARRIED IN TRIUMPH 
Eventually Britain expects to "take the plunge” all over Africa. 


announced constitutional changes giving 
Africans virtual home rule by late next 
year. Elections in September will be 
broadened to include more than 500,000 
voters (v. 60,000 currently eligible), and 
so of the 71 seats in the Legislative 
Council will be open to candidates of any 
race, with ten reserved for white and 
eleven for Asians and Arabs. Since they 
represent 98.6% of the population, Afri- 
cans will easily win control of the Legis- 
lature, and dominate the elected execu- 
tive, the Ministerial Council ( Britain will 
retain Defense, Finance, Foreign Affairs 
and Justice). 

Hero of Tanganyika’s advance, black 
and white agree, is 38-year-old Julius 
Nyerere, a cheerful, toothbrush- 
mustached former schoolteacher whose 
fight for independence has made him Tan- 
ganyika’s—and East Africa’s—foremost 
African leader. “Uhuru!” (Freedom), 
screamed 5,000 of his supporters as they 
lifted Nyerere to their shoulders and 
draped him with garlands of flowers after 
the Governor's announcement in the Leg- 
islative Council. All that night, green- 
shirted members of his Tanganyika Afri- 
can National Union danced in the streets 
and sang party hymns. For once, colonial 
officials did not need to fear a fervent na- 
tionalist display, for Nyerere has won 
the confidence of most Tanganyika whites, 
who admire the patience and moderation 
with which he has conducted the cam- 
paign for self-government. 

Although Edinburgh-educated Nyerere 
dislikes some parts of the new agreement 
with Britain, he has agreed to support it 
for four years before taking the next 
step, full African self-rule. He even insists 
that the civil service (2,800 whites, 300 
Africans) remain predominantly British 
until Tanganyikans can be trained, and 
acknowledges the permanent right of Tan- 
ganyika’s whites and Asians to have a 
minority share in government. Blessed 
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with a sensible African leader in a terri- 
tory with no large white settler popula- 
tion, Britain was happy to make Tangan- 
yika its first testing ground for self-rule in 
East Africa. “Sooner or later we have to 
take the plunge with all our territories in 
Africa,” said Lord Perth, Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs. “We believe 
this will set a pattern for others.” 

In the Belgian Congo, young King 
Baudouin arrived on a hastily planned 
flight from Brussels to see for himself 
what could be salvaged from Belgium's 
tattered colonial policy. Until last week 
Minister of the Congo Auguste de Schrij- 
ver clung fiercely to the line that the 
Belgian Congo Africans must be content 
with local self-rule now, with a gradual 
transition to independence in 1964. His 
plans collapsed when Joseph Kasavubu’s 
big Abako Party and other native groups 
announced a boycott of territorial elec- 
tions, the first step in De Schrijver’s 
plan for a slow evolution. As nervous 
Belgian officials sent wives and children 
off on “holidays” in nearby Portuguese 
Angola, Abako’s party organ Notre Kongo 
issued a warning of trouble to come. “The 
hour of testing has arrived. The aliens will 
try to install a new regime that will be no 
change from the old. . . They will kill if 
Congolese are not careful. From the 18th 
to the 31st of December, you will immedi- 
ately go home every night. Don’t sleep too 
deeply. If your leaders are arrested, aban- 
don worldly goods and homes and become 
prisoners with your wives and children. 
We are determined to sacrifice everything 
if we do not acquire independence in 
January 1960.” 

The editorial was intended not only to 
shock the Belgians but to keep African 
voters away from the polls, since in rural 
elections so far, voters have been giving 
heavy support to a large moderate party 
which Kasavubu contemptuously consid- 
ers a stooge for the Belgians. 








Stunned by the tactics of the Congo 
leaders, De Schrijver told Parliament in 
Brussels that independence might be pos- 
sible in 1960, after all, giving in to Kasa- 
vubu’s demands for direct national elec- 
tions early in the year. Hours after De 
Schrijver made his new offer. the 29-year- 
old King himself announced he was flying 
immediately to the Congo despite the ob- 
jections of his ministers. 

Landing at Stanleyville in the eastern 
Congo, he was greeted by mobs of black- 
shirted Africans shouting demands for in- 
dependence. The King was jostled but 
kept smiling as the police used tear gas 
to control the crowd. That night, he 
broadcast an appeal to the nation: “I am 
trying, above all, to serve your own in- 
terests. The time has come to satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the Congolese, 
and at the same time avoid the disappoint- 
ments of uncontrolled evolution . . . Bel- 
gium spontaneously and generously calls 
the Congo to a near independence.” One 
reply, scrawled with chalk on a Stanley- 
ville wall: “Vive le Roi Kasavubu, Au 
Revoir Baudouin.” 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
Unhappy Mandate 


South West Africa is a big (318,000 
sq. mi.), largely treeless land that once 
belonged to imperial Germany and now 
has the unhappy distinction of being the 
last of the League of Nations mandates. 
Other such territories are either free or 
have been placed under U.N. trusteeship; 
but the adjoining Union of South Africa 
goes blandly on ruling its old mandate 
as if it were a permanent province. 

Only last month, having for the eighth 
time condemned the Union for its drastic 
racial policies, the U.N. General Assembly 
called on it to begin talks to put South 
West Africa under the U.N. The Union 
was piously proclaiming that it was just 
this kind of “interference” that was to 
blame for the bloody outbursts that had 
just been quelled in the South West Africa 
capital of Windhoek. 

Spilled Beer. The Windhoek riot was 
the sixth major one to erupt in Union 
territory this year, and like all the others, 
it was the direct result of the whites’ 
measures to keep the blacks in their place. 
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A few miles outside Windhoek, the gov- 
ernment is completing a $5,000,000 “‘lo- 
cation” for the capital's 16,000 blacks. 
Though the austere new houses are quite 
an improvement over the old tin shanties, 
they not only cost eleven times as much 
to rent, for people whose pay ranges from 
$3 to $10 a month. but are regarded 
by the blacks as nothing more than one 
more ignominious step toward complete 
apartheid. When the mandate’s admin- 
istrator flatly refused even to receive a 
delegation from the location, the voteless 
blacks turned to the only weapon they 
had left—a boycott of the city-owned 
buses and beer halls. 

As tension in Windhoek mounted, a 
beer-hall picket knocked over a can of 
malt beer that had just been bought by 
a woman customer. The woman called 
the police. Within minutes, police and an 
angry crowd of several thousand were 
scuffling. The blacks set the beer hall on 
fire, stormed the city jail, and freed all the 
prisoners. Some even dared the soldiers 
and police to shoot them, taunted, “You 
are too frightened by the United Nations.” 
The soldiers and police obliged: by the 
end of the day, twelve Africans had been 
shot to death. 

Understanding. Anxious to place the 
blame elsewhere, the Union's Minister for 
External Affairs Eric Louw declared that 
he had warned the U.N. all along that 
“incitement among nonwhites would give 
rise to disorder.” And just to make sure 
that the outside world would not be so 
misguided in the future, a group of South 
Africa’s richest men, headed by Sir Fran- 
cis de Guingand, onetime Chief of Staff 
to Field Marshal Montgomery, and in- 
cluding Harry Oppenheimer, head of the 
De Beers diamond trust, announced that 
they were setting up a foundation de- 
voted to promoting “international under- 
standing of South Africa’s way of life, 
achievements and aspirations.” 

Convinced that they already had a per- 
fectly clear understanding of South Afri- 
ca’s aspirations, nine African nations sent 
off a letter to U.N. Secretary Dag Ham- 
marskjold protesting against the ‘“‘shoot- 
ing and killing” at Windhoek and sharply 
reminding the world that after all, South 
West Africa has “an international status.” 


INDIA 


The Prisoner in the Mountains 

India last week heard for the first time 
the full story of Constable Karam Singh. 
A stocky, moon-faced Sikh with a curly 
black mustache, Karam Singh, 49, was 
the commander of the Indian police pa- 
trol in Ladakh that was ambushed and 
cut to pieces by the Chinese last October 
(Time, Nov. 2). Captured, Singh was 
treated with a mixture of brutality, buf- 
foonery, cynicism and dishonesty, which 
indicates that Chinese methods with their 
prisoners have varied little since the Ko- 
rean war. 

After a skirmish of several hours in 
which nine Indians died, Karam Singh 
and eight other policemen surrendered. 
Disarmed and searched, the Indians were 
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ordered to carry the body of the one Chi- 
nese soldier who had been killed, as well 
as a wounded Indian constable named 
Makhan Lal. After a short march, the 
Chinese guards insisted that Constable 
Lal be abandoned on a river bank. He 
has not been seen since. 

Into the Pit. Six hours and several 
miles later, the party reached a Chinese 
command post at Konka La, more than 
16,000 ft. above sea level. The prisoners 
were herded into a 6-by-7-by-15-ft. pit 
normally used for storing vegetables, 
and covered with a tarpaulin through 
which whistled the bone-cracking Hima- 
layan wind. For food there was only dry 
bread; they were refused water or permis- 
sion to leave the pit to relieve themselves. 

Karam Singh’s marathon interrogation 
began at 4 in the morning. He was asked 





Times of India 
CONSTABLE SINGH 
Said the Chinese: tell it our way, please. 


to narrate the entire incident, but when 
he came to the point where the Chinese 
ambushers opened fire, the senior officer 
present “became wild and shouted back 
that it was incorrect, and that I must con- 
fess the Indians fired first.”’ Singh at first 
refused. The Chinese threatened to shoot 
him, and “ultimately, they made me say 
that I could not judge at that time as to 
who fired first.” After twelve hours of 
nearly continuous questioning, Karam 
Singh “was almost frozen and mentally 
and physically exhausted because of cold, 
persistent interrogation, intimidation, 
threats and angry shoutings, and the lack 
of sleep. In this condition, I was com- 
pelled to sign the statement recorded by 
the Chinese.” 

Allowed to sleep in an “unbearably” 
cold tent with insufficient blankets, Singh 
was awakened for another interrogation 
of g4 hours and told he would not get 
adequate shelter until the examination 
was concluded to Chinese satisfaction. 
With this stimulus to speed and agree- 
ment, Singh gave precise details of the 


arms, function and organization of In- 
dia’s border patrols, his own operations 
prior to the ambush, and the location of 
Indian check posts throughout Ladakh. 
As a reward, he got some padded cotton 
clothing, which did not fit. At this point 
the Chinese set out to rewrite history by 
re-enacting it to suit the Chinese version. 

The Re-enactment. A cameraman ar- 
rived at the outpost, and the prisoners 
were twice taken to the scene of the fight 
for propaganda films. Once, said Singh, “I 
was given a handkerchief and asked to 
wave it as if to give a signal to the men 
to open fire.” The second time, the body 
of the Chinese soldier was used in the 
filmed sequence. Between making state- 
ments and signing them, the prisoners 
were taken from their pit into the sun- 
light, served watermelon, and lectured on 
“Sino-Indian friendship.” 

As the interrogations continued, Singh 
was persuaded to write that he had noth- 
ing but praise for the kind treatment and 
medical attention he had received, and 
to declare that he had been neither beaten 
nor coerced. On Nov. 6, the Indians were 
escorted to a river bank, ordered to sit 
sunning themselves or to stroll leisurely 
about while the Chinese cameraman 
filmed the idyllic scene to prove that 
they were not being mistreated. Then the 
Chinese returned to the questionings. 
That evening, while the Communists’ 
movie camera turned, a doctor carefully 
dressed Singh’s frostbitten feet and a tape 
recording was made as Singh answered 
questions as instructed. 

At midafternoon on Nov. 13, the In- 
dian prisoners were removed from the pit, 
lined up before the movie camera and 
smilingly handed small towels, candy and 
cigarettes. At dawn on the following day, 
after three weeks of captivity, they were 
piled into trucks and, together with the 
bodies of their fellow patrol members, 
driven to a rendezvous point and handed 
over to waiting Indian officials. 


What Chou Wants 


After taking more than a month to 
answer Nehru’s last note on the border 
dispute, China’s Premier Chou En-lai last 
week called for a meeting in just eight 
days because of “our unshirkable responsi- 
bility not only to our two peoples, but 
also to world peace.” 

Chou’s answer amounts to a total re- 
jection of all of Nehru’s proposals, except 
the one about not sending out border pa- 
trols. Though headlines played up Chou’s 
willingness to negotiate, the fine print 
showed that he was in no real bargaining 
mood. 

Main points: 1) in the East, China will 
give up its occupation of the Longju out- 
post, six miles inside the Indian frontier, 
if India will evacuate ten other passes 
and strongpoints along the border; 2) in 
the Western or Kashmir region, China 
claims to have been in occupation of large 
areas of Ladakh not for just two years 
but since 1950, and with the help of 
frontier-guard units and “3,000 civilian 
builders” to have laid big roads, “cutting 
across high mountains, throwing bridges 
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KorREAN REPATRIATES SAILING FROM JAPAN 
With minds long prepared. 


and building culverts” without India’s 
knowledge, thus making “absolutely un- 
convincing” India’s claim to jurisdiction; 
3) the strong implication that unless Chi- 
na gets what it wants in Ladakh, the 
Communists may enlarge their demands 
in other areas of the 2,500-mile border 
where China has “not up to now made 
any demand”; and 4) border peace and 
mutual confidence “are unattainable by 
other provisional measures.” After assert- 
ing these squatter rights, Chou blandly 
declared that China is so big a country, 
and so sparsely settled in half of its area, 
that it would be “extremely ludicrous” 
to suspect that Peking would “encroach 
one inch upon foreign territory.” 


That Population Explosion 

Reflecting the government’s enthusi- 
asm for birth control, India last week 
celebrated “Family Planning Day.” By 
official estimate, 28,400 babies were born 
in India during the celebration. 


JAPAN 
No Place Like Home 


In the days when imperial Japan was 
running its Greater East Asia Co-Prosper- 
ity Sphere, it drafted Koreans for forced 
labor in Japan. These Koreans and their 
children, more than 600,000 strong, have 
been there ever since. Many of them want 
to go home, and the Japanese, who have 
no love for Koreans, would like to be 
rid of them. South Korea’s strong-minded 
President Syngman Rhee, who once un- 
derwent torture at Japanese behest and 
has no love for them either, has all along 
insisted that Japan must pay him com- 
pensation for taking the Koreans in. One 
big reason: he already has more man- 
power than he can find jobs for. In con- 
trast, Kim Il Sung’s devastated and man- 
power hungry Communist North Korea is 
eager to take in all the Koreans it can find. 
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Last week two Soviet ships, Tobolsk 
and Krilyon, steamed into Japan’s Niigata 
harbor to pick up the first load of 975 
repatriates, who had marched to the em- 
barkation center waving red flags and 
singing The Song of Kim Il Sung. The 
minds of most of their passengers had 
long been prepared by Soren, the Commu- 
nist-financed society that controls 90% of 
Korean schools in Japan. The Koreans 
had had an undeniably miserable time in 
Japan. After years of work, most had less 
than 15,000 yen ($42) to their names. 
In an old U.S. Air Force barracks, they 
slept in heated rooms for the first time 
and delightedly gobbled a feast of horse 
mackerel and rice. 

To make sure that no one was going 
against his will, Japanese Red Cross offi- 
cials reminded all repatriates they were 
“free to choose to live in Japan, in South 
Korea or in North Korea.” But in private 
interviews, only one 16-year-old girl 
backed out. After years of feeling un- 
wanted in a strange land, even those not 
lulled by Sung’s song agreed with Bok 
Young Kyun, father of four, who said: 
“The children have no future in Japan 
and neither have we.” 

The Japanese Red Cross predicted that 
some 50,000 of Japan's 600,000 Koreans 
would eventually depart for Communist 
territory. Crowed the North Korean news- 
paper Minju Chosun, “A great victory for 
the Socialist states.” 


RED CHINA 


Troubles in Sinkiang 

Among Peking’s suffering subjects. spe- 
cial torments are visited on those who 
live in Red China’s own Wild West, the 
twice-Texas-sized, rugged but rich Sin- 
kiang province. On one side it abuts Rus- 
sian Kazakhstan, on the other Tibet, to 
which it is linked by the disputed Ladakh 
Road through Indian-occupied Kashmir. 





In Sinkiang as in neighboring Tibet, the 
Chinese are an invading minority. Half 
a million Chinese are outnumbered by 
4,500,000 hard-riding, xenophobic Mos- 
lem herdsmen, the Uighurs and Kazakhs, 
who pledge friendship by daubing their 
foreheads with lamb's blood. The literal 
meaning of Kazakh is “man without a 
master.” 

With only 65,000 Uighur and Kazakh 
party members today, the Chinese Com- 
munists from the beginning relied not on 
persuasion but on the People’s Liberation 
Army to lead Sinkiang through what the 
party called its “difficult period of reha- 
bilitation.”” In that difficult period, land- 
owners were dispossessed and shot, tight 
food rationing imposed and 12,000 “‘incor- 
rigibles” shunted into six big forced-labor 
camps near Kuldja, Nilki and Kunes. 

When Peking proclaimed its Great Leap 
Forward (Time cover, Dec. 1, 1958), 
Sinkiang, normally a pastoral land, was 
marked out for a big coal and steel center 
at Kuldja. While grain rotted in the fields 
and neglected herds died, farmers were 
dragooned into factories, construction 
sites and 451 communes. 

Joan of Arc. Early in their occupation, 
the Chinese Reds wiped out Sinkiang's 
original Moslem leaders. Looking for 
someone else to lead them, the restive 
Moslems turned to one Abraim Aysaev, 
an Uighur regional official who had been 
thinking dangerous thoughts since return- 
ing from a Communist-sponsored junket 
to the Middle East in 1958. Discovered 
by the secret police early this year, Aysaev 
was summoned to party headquarters. 
That night, according to the Communists, 
he returned to his hotel and killed him- 
self. Fearing public outcry, the Reds bur- 
ied him without a funeral. 

Since then, according to refugees from 
Sinkiang who have made it to Hong Kong, 
Moslem resistance has flickered across Sin- 
kiang. In the Altai mountains, tribesmen 
fought Red troops for two months. From 
Kara Kash came word of a 23-year-old 
Moslem woman called Pashakhan, who, 
waving a star-and-crescent flag, led a 
crowd from a mosque to sack the local 
police station and to fight on with cap- 
tured weapons for two weeks before being 
taken and shot. 

Sharing the Bed. Peking’s answer has 
been to throw in youth brigades of Chi- 
nese. The Communist Sinkiang Daily 
claimed that natives “voluntarily gave up 
their houses and beds to these young peo- 
ple.” Last month, in a special meeting, 
the Sinkiang party organization decided 
the opposition of “a small number of de- 
mobilized servicemen and commune mem- 
bers” has become “the main obstacle to a 
further strengthening of the people’s com- 
munes,”’ decreed that, beginning this week, 
“the stubborn resistance of a few rightist 
opposition elements who attempt to car- 
ry out underground activities should be 
promptly corrected.” 

As winter snows and 20°-below winds 
whistled down over Sinkiang’s reed huts, 
refugees report that, despite party and 
army, the Kazakhs have not yet acknowl- 
edged their masters. 
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An elegant Continental soup 
can be on your table tonight 


Campbells freezing brings 
you an authentic cream 
of potato soup for only 
about 12¢ a bowl 


If it hadn’t been for a 
quick-thinking seaman 
returning from America 
with Sir Francis Drake, 
the world might still be 
waiting for potato soup. 

When Drake ordered everything 
thrown overboard to lighten ship in a 
storm, one of his sailors pocketed a 
few potatoes. These were the first ever 
planted in Ireland. Soon potatoes 
were everyday fare all over Europe. 

This was the potato’s role—a plain, 
but companionable vegetable—until 
French chefs brought out all its del- 
icate flavor in a fragrant cream soup. 
Here was a dish so superb that it 
found its way onto fancy menus every- 
where (at fancy prices). 

Continental Eating at Home 
Now, thanks to Campbell’s skill and 
freezing, you can serve a cream of 
potato soup at home comparable to 
one you'd get in a fine Continental res- 
taurant. 

Campbell chefs start with specially 
selected white potatoes and cook them 
until tender. Then they add fresh 
milk, cream, butter, onion, and sea- 
sonings, and let the soup simmer up 
to the precise moment it satisfies their 
educated tastes. 

Then, quicker than you can steal a 
whiff, the soup is rushed to the freezer. 
There just isn’t any other way to keep 
the flavors kettle-fresh for your table. 

A Dollar’s Worth for Pennies 


At a gourmet restaurant, soup like 





CREAM OF 
POTATO 
SOUP 





Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef 
Cream of Potato * Cream of Shrimp 
Clam Chowder (New England Style) 
Green Pea with Ham * Oyster Stew 
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Cream of Potato Soup, a specialty of famous Continental restaurants, 


now yours to enjoy anytime 


this might cost $1 or more... and be 
well worth it. But Campbell’s Cream 
of Potato Soup costs you only about 
12¢ a bowl. Try some today .. . look 
in your grocer’s freezer for the red and 
white can. 





1 can 


Gourmet Sauce. 
Campbell's Frozen Cream of Potato Soup; 1 soup 
can milk; 44 cup chopped cucumber; 2 tbsp. finely 
chopped onion; 1 tbsp. finely chopped paraley; 4 


In saucepan, combine 


tsp. celery salt. Heat slowly; stir now and then. 
Serve over broiled fish, broccoli, etc. Makes about 
2% cups sauce. 





FROZEN 





thanks to Campbell's freezing. 





Créme Vichyssoise. In saucepan, combine 
1 can Campbell's Frozen Cream of Potato 
Soup and 1 soup can water or milk; heat 


slowly until soup is thawed. Beat until 
smooth with an electric blender or rotary 
beater. Chill at least 4 hours. Thin with cold 
milk if desired. Serve in chilled bowls. Makes 
3 servings. (For variation, stir in 44 cup sour 
cream after beating.) 


= CREAM ot POTATO SOUP 
by Campbell 





Tre sWeEMtoraAces 





CUBA 


Hero's Trial 

The Cuban revolution turned on one of 
its own fighting heroes last week. Major 
Huber Matos, former commander of Ca- 
magiiey Province, stood accused before a 
rebel tribunal of what Armed Forces Chief 
Raul Castro called “the dirty business of 
anti-Communism.” But Matos, who was 
jailed after he quit the army charging Red 
infiltration, managed to turn the force 
of the trial against Fidel Castro’s leftist 
dictatorship. 

Castro knew that he was on shaky 
ground. When Matos arrived for the trial 
at a movie theater at Havana’s Camp Lib- 


erty, a crowd of rebel soldiers sent up an 
impromptu cheer—and were seized and 
hauled off to have their beards shaved for 
their impertinence. On the witness stand 
for a seven-hour harangue,* Castro pro- 
duced not one fact to support the charge 
of treason. “I do not deny the merits of 
Huber Matos.” said Castro, explaining that 
his crime was trying to “confound” the 
revolution by resigning. When Matos tried 
to interrupt, Prime Minister Castro 
snarled: “You'll get your turn, Mr. Mo- 
rality of the Century.” 

Through it all, Matos spoke with the 


%* Which, with two TV speeches, built his tirade 
time for the week to 15% hours. 


helpless clarity of a sane man trapped in a 
lunatic asylum. “I have always fought 
Communists,” he said, ‘“‘and I had proof 
that there are Communists in the army’s 
Cultural [indoctrination] Corps. There 
has been no treason, no desertion nor any- 
thing shameful in my conduct.” Matos 
got 20 years in prison—a verdict that 
Castro called “most generous. I am happy 
because I feel that revolutionary tribunals 
should be generous whenever possible.” 

Less generously, the rebels shot two Cu- 
ban “counter-revolutionaries” one dawn 
last week in the first executions since June 
by the firing squads that have put 557 
Cubans to death this year. 






































TOYS FOR SOLDIERS 





Latin America’s Biggest Waste 


OR once they all seemed to agree,” smiled Peru's Presi- 

dent Manuel Prado last week as a chorus of assent from 
Latin American Presidents answered his call for a hemisphere- 
wide conference on disarmament. The U.S. Department of 
State hastened to approve the idea. Brazil, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela and Uruguay agreed to meet, and Argentine 
President Arturo Frondizi cabled “my firmest support.” 

But while Peru’s Prado drew cheers, his navy brass was 
quietly concluding a deal to buy two cruisers from Britain 
for $4,000,000. President Jorge Alessandri of neighboring 
Chile, who earlier had assailed the “ruinous competition” in 
weapons, observed that “it is not a logical attitude to 
propose a conference and then to buy new arms.” And de- 
spite Frondizi’s stand, Argentine officers were in Washing- 
ton purchasing 28 F-86F Sabre jets for $700,000. 

Able by their arms to intimidate civilian authority, brass- 
hats have spent some $2.5 billion on munitions since World 
War Il—more, in most countries, than goes for health, edu- 
cation and development programs. The standing armies to- 
tal 500,000 men and cost $1.4 billion a year. 

Lonely Force. Neither Prado nor any other political 
leader proposes to wipe out Latin America’s armed services, 
long a necessary and sometimes a lonely force for stability. 
Even in democratic Brazil, President Juscelino Kubitschek 
rules today because the army four years ago staged a “pre- 
ventive coup” to nip a plot against him. The Argentine mil- 
itary backs Frondizi against mob pressures. In Guatemala 
the military academy is dubbed the ‘school of Presidents” 
because it trained four of the last five chief executives. 

The pinch is that from this position of strength the mili- 











BELGIAN RIFLES IN CUBA: HIGH-PRICED DANGER 
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tary demands disproportionately costly and often unsuitable 
tools for the job. Brazil has spent $2 billion on its armed 
forces in the past six years v. $1.6 billion for all public 
works and development programs. The refurbished carrier 
Minas Gerais (once H.M.S. Vengeance ) will cost $36 million, 
enough to pave 3,900 miles of highway—and Brazil has no 
naval air arm to put aboard her. Argentina has spent $1 bil- 
lion on defense since 1954. “Every time Ecuador buys arma- 
ments,” notes Peruvian Foreign Minister Raul Porras, “we 
buy as much or more’; yet General Antonio Luna Ferreccio 
retorts for the brass: ‘Peru cannot be more disarmed.” 

Bad Buy. The officer caste, drawn traditionally from the 
middle class and poorer gentility, splurges fortunes on such 
status symbols as Caracas’ $10 million officers’ club, the 
marble-and-gilt Circulo de las Fuerzas Armadas. Early re- 
tirement is a huge drain on treasuries. Argentina has 20,000 
retired officers v. 10,000 on active duty; Brazil's out-to- 
pasture list includes 1,500 generals and 38 field marshals. 

Waste and graft are high. After Peru contracted to buy 
four submarines from the U.S.’s General Dynamics Corp, 
word leaked out that the nephew of the navy minister who 
ordered the subs stood to collect a $300,000 “commission.” 
The latest scandal brewing is in Cuba, where Fidel Castro 
agreed to pay $150 each for 24,000 Belgian automatic rifles 
worth $75 each. The fancy equipment is often short-lived. 
Days after Ecuador got three Canberra turbojet bombers, a 
mechanic cracked up two of them taxiing on the landing strip. 

Only 1.3% of U.S. mutual-defense funds have gone to 
Latin America since the program started in 1951, $317 mil- 
lion in aging equipment designed to promote joint defense 
and weapons standardization. Instead, the Latin Americans 
kept shopping abroad for hotter hardware, spending some 
$200 million for British jets alone. Official U.S policy now 
is only to encourage (chiefly by lending destroyers) the de- 
velopment of an anti-submarine warfare force. 

Militarists are quick to point out that the U.S. spends 
twice as much on defense ($40 billion a year) as it does on 
education. But the U.S. defense effort is the nuclear shield 
behind which Latin America has concentrated on economic 
progress (see BusINEss). Mexico, which devotes only seven- 
tenths of 1% of the gross national product to its 60,000- 
man army, has experienced stability and boom. Lightly po- 
liced Uruguay and Costa Rica are stable and democratic. 
The fervent response of civilian leaders to the idea of an 
arms cutback showed that, with the spread of democratic 
government, pressure is building against the brass. 














Kodak Cine Scopemeter Camera, 
Turret //1.9, takes regular, wide- 
angle, and telephoto shots. $99.50 





Now, better movies are easier to get— 
Kodak Cine Camera has built-in meter! 








TURRET MOVIE CAMERA SHOWS NEW MOVIE PROJECTORS 4 
CORRECT SETTING AUTOMATICALLY! THREAD THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! “°@ 
With the 8mm Kodak Cine Scope- Never before were movies so easy to € } 
meter Turret Camera it’s easy to show! New 8mm Kodak Cine Show- Poa — 
take correctly exposed movies right time Projector is so completely auto- == . 
from the start—exciting telephoto matic it takes the film from your == 
and wide-angle shots as well as reg- fingers, threads itself, and starts the >= 
ular views. Turning the coupled show automatically—in only 5 seconds! —F j 
exposure dial positions the pointer Just sit back and enjoy a full half- te. \ 
visible in the viewfinder, and the hour show! New high-lumen lamp r) j } 
lens is set automatically. No time out gives exceptional brilliance. Controls r ‘ 
to compute settings. You needn't for forward, still, reverse, rewind 
even take the camera from your cyc! on one panel. Stores 400-ft. reel. | 
Other features: fast f/1.9 lens sys- $137.50. De luxe model with vari- Cenacle ain 
tem, built-in Skylight and Type A able-speed control, AC-DC. opera- cask Cine ‘Slavwtiens 
filters, enclosed telescopic finder. tion, built-in splicer, $167.50. Projector, $137.50. 
(Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice.) 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. Kodak 








‘There’s 
only 

one 
Jimmy... 


and only one you 


And only one family that wraps itself around 
your heartstrings. No other Jimmies—no other 
families—are exactly like yours. What you 
want for them isn’t the same as others want 
for their families. Your income, your aims and 
your needs are not the same as those of the 
fellow next door. 


That’s why Connecticut Mutual Life believes 
in creating individual life insurance programs 
for each family. There’s a CML man near you. 
He’ll be glad to help you analyze your needs 
for family protection and retirement and help 
you find the answer to the basic question,“‘How 
much and what kind of life insurance should I 
own?” He’ll assist you in selecting the right 
combination of policies and payment methods 
from the hundreds CML offers. And, if you 
wish, he’ll work with you through the years to 
keep your insurance constantly in tune with 
your dreams. 


So talk with a CML man. Let him help you 
realize lifelong peace of mind through protec- 
tion and security, made to measure for your 
Jimmy, your family—and you. 


In Business 113 Years 


CML, with offices in more than 200 cities throughout 
the country, is owned by its policyholders who enjoy 
substantial annual dividends and is noted for high in- 
come to beneficiaries and flexible policy contracts. 


onnecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 





Perec 


For his “secretary” and inspiration 
since parting with Wife Maria in 1957, 
Italy’s Nobel Prizewinning Poet Salva- 
tore Quasimodo (Tre, Dec. 21) has 
had tall, blonde, sad-eyed Liliana Fian- 
dra, 24, who proved her devotion to Left- 
ist Quasimodo last year when at her own 
expense she rushed to Moscow to be at 
his bedside after he had a mild heart at- 
tack. But when Quasimodo. 58, took Lili- 
ana to Stockholm with him earlier this 
month for the Nobel ceremonies, Maria, 
44. apparently viewed it as the last straw. 
Last week, taking a short recess from her 
dancing school, she was threatening a le- 
gal separation (Italy doesn’t go in much 
for divorce). 








A man who knows the Atlantic almost 
as well as his own washbowl, Grandpa 
Max Conrad, 57. who has crossed that 
ocean 56 times on solo flights in light air- 
craft, set down at Washington's Army 
and Navy Club to get a yard-high, gold- 
plated trophy honoring two recent record 
long-distance hops. To a bug-eyed au- 
dience he told an eye-bugging tale of a 
slight mishap on his nonstop flight from 
Casablanca to Los Angeles (7,688.48 mi.) 
last June, when he spent a sleepless 58 
hr. 38 min. in the cockpit of a single- 
engined Piper Comanche. Just before tak- 
ing off from Morocco, Pilot Conrad 
stuffed his navigational charts in a brown 
envelope, a clutch of unpaid bills in an- 
other. He handed what he believed to be 
the bills to a well-wishing U.S. consular 
official, then flew off crosswind, with a 
one-ton overload of fuel, into the blue 
yonder, westbound for Trinidad as his 
first landfall. Casually opening his re- 
maining envelope, he made a discomfiting 
discovery: he had mistakenly left his 
charts behind, had a choice of burning 
up his excess fuel and returning to Africa 





Vincent A, Finnigan 
Pitot Conrap 
By guess and by prayer. 
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Cuarces & ELIZABETH 
By a slight infraction. 


or of navigating with his unpaid bills. 
Little daunted, Conrad headed on west- 
ward, a 3,700-mile leg of the flight over 
a very lonely stretch of water, where there 
is only fragmentary weather information, 
no radio-navigation aids. It was a grim, 
dead-reckoning proposition at best. All 
he had to go by was his compass and a 
bare outline map of the world. Said casual 
Max Conrad last week: “I navigated by 
guess and by prayer, mostly. I'd take out 
my rosary and say my prayers about 
once an hour. I made it all right. You 
know, navigation isn't really so difficult. 
But you've got to have faith.” 

To celebrate her 20-year climb from 
a Newark church choir to the prestige- 
drenched Empire Room of Manhattan's 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, organ-toned Song- 
stress Sarah Vaughan rushed out and 
bought a $60,000 house in suburban New 
Jersey. One feature: a set of entrance 
chimes (cost: $450) that plays one of 
Sarah's biggest hits, How High the Moon. 
Exulted she: “I used to eat for a year on 
the price of what it now costs to ring my 
silly old doorbell.” 

On a bleak, rainy day last week the 
Duke of Windsor went to Windsor Castle 
in the company of Lord Kinross, who is 
helping him research a book on the styles 
he set as Prince of Wales. It was 23 years 
since Windsor broadcast his historic “the- 
woman-I-love” abdication announcement 
from the castle. Only an hour before his 
arrival, his niece, Queen Elizabeth II, had 
left the castle to join Prince Philip at 
a shooting party. The duke rummaged 
through some _ long-stored furniture 
moved on to the castle’s library to leaf 
through source material for the 
book. After several hours, he and Kin- 
ross emerged from a rear door, just as 
Elizabeth and Philip were returning 
through the sovereigns’ entrance. Later in 
the week the Queen and Prince Charles, 


some 


11, were photographed as they rode off 
from Buckingham Palace—a slight infrac- 
tion of the general rule that lensmen ob- 
serve in averting cameras from Elizabeth 
when she is pregnant. 

Wisconsin’s wily Republican Senator 
Alexander Wiley, 75, proved himself a 
keen, if opinionated, political observer. 
He ticked off a few White House hunt- 
ers in what he called a “jocular’’ biparti- 
san analysis, picked no winner. Of Rich- 
ard Nixon: “As Vice President, he has 
done a crackerjack job. However, his 
over-earnestness may ultimately prove a 
handicap, for folks like a man who can 
‘laugh from the belly..” Of Nelson 
Rockefeller: “Loaded with vote-getting 
as well as executive ability. As required, 
he can make important decisions—as well 
as eat pizza pie or kiss babies with the 
best of them. Unless he gets in high gear 
soon, however, he may find that the par- 
ty’s nomination will end up in somebody 
else's pocket.” Of Adlai Stevenson: “His 
interstellar concepts dressed up in high- 
falutin language . . . are not expected to 
persuade the majority of people to take 
this man too seriously.” Of John F. Ken- 
nedy: “As a ‘profile in campaign courage,’ 
[he] may possibly find the right words on 
some of the significant issues, but it ap- 
pears that they lack the significant punch 
to land him in the White House.” Of 
Hubert H. Humphrey: “Talkative Hu- 
bert may find that his loquaciousness 
proves to be a hindrance. By and large, 
the home folks figure a man’s got to stop 
sometime to think of what to say next.” 
Of Lyndon B. Johnson: “The rawhide 
with which he cracks straying mavericks 
in the Senate—effective though it may be 

is not long enough to corral the votes in 
60.” Of Stuart Symington: “Stu's pos- 
ture of a master critic of the U.S. defense 
space program has not demonstrated the 
rocket thrust necessary to catapult him 
into the White House.” 
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EDUCATION 





The Underachievers 


On many a college campus, a C is still a 
fashionable grade for a bright young man 
whose pursuit of fun often overrules his 
search for knowledge. But not any longer 
at Massachusetts’ Amherst College. There 
“gentleman C” and even B students whose 
performances do not measure up to their 
abilities have a new name: underachievers. 
With the title is awarded a mandatory one- 
year leave of absence from the college. 
Last week, in his annual report, Amherst 
President Charles W. Cole said that the 
college’s program to unload loafers had 
fared well during its first experimental 
year and will be continued. 

Picking from faculty suggestions of 
shirker sophomores and juniors, Amherst 
Dean C. Scott Porter classified 51 stu- 
dents as potential underachievers. After a 
careful screening of the students’ records, 
and conferences with them and their par- 
ents, five juniors and seven sophomores 
were told to take a year’s leave. Of the 
twelve who failed to fulfill their potential, 
one had a B average, the others had C or 
below. All may return next fall, with what 
Amherst hopes will be “added maturity 
and perspective.” 

Underlying Amherst’s plan to make its 
students fulfill their promise, said Presi- 
dent Cole, is the basic problem of higher 
education's becoming “an increasingly 
scarce commodity.”’ With 50% more fresh- 
men seeking admission by 1965, he ex- 
plained, “colleges will be more and more 
careful not to permit a student to remain 
unless he is working at some level close to 
his top capacity.” Predicted Cole: “The 
underachiever program may be considered 
the foreshadowing of things to come, an 
experiment that in one form or another 
will be widely tried.” 


Sin of Commission? 

When she began teaching English at 
Venice (Calif.) High School, Florence 
Russell, 28, was determined to enrich the 
minds of her students. She got a supply 
of good paperbacks for students to buy 
if they wished. Principal Walter Larsh 
approved so long as no student was com- 
pelled to buy the books (against the law). 
Teacher Russell's 51 juniors snapped up 
the books, though pennies are scarce in 
Venice, a brassy seaside settlement on the 
western edge of Los Angeles. 

One day last month, Student Barbara 
Jean Herin, 16, came home with The New 
Pocket Anthology of American Verse, 
asked her mother to read aloud as she 
ironed. For Mrs. Herin, a devout Baptist, 
it was an unsettling experience. Out of 
her mouth came the strange words of one 
Ogden Nash: “Don’t bother your head 
about sins of commission/ because how- 
ever sinful, they must at least be fun or 
else/ you wouldn't be committing them.” 
Barbara Jean's parents pored through the 
book, found at least 30 objectional poems. 
Most shocking were three by Walt Whit- 
man (/ Sing the Body Electric, A Woman 


28 


Waits for Me, Spontaneous Me) and one 
by Ezra Pound (Ancient Music), which 
repeats the word “Goddamm.” 

The Herins yanked Barbara Jean out of 
Teacher Russell's class and consulted their 
pastor. He fired off a letter to Principal 
Larsh, who quickly agreed that the poems 
were “unsuitable” and that the book 
would be withdrawn. When Teacher Rus- 
sell refused to do so, Alfred S. Roberts, 
a cheesemaker who heads the Venice Civic 


Union and devotes himself to ridding 
Venice of beatniks (Tre, Sept. 14), 
charged into the fray. What Barbara 


Jean's father calls the “poetry analogy” 


Gorrett—Howard 
TEACHER RUSSELL 
Out went the analogy of poetry. 


quickly vanished from the halls of Venice 
High School. 

Last week the case of Teacher Russell 
was a highly embarrassing item on the 
Los Angeles board of education’s agenda. 
Was it a case of censorship? Superin- 
tendent of Schools Ellis A. Jarvis pooh- 
poohed the suggestion, conveniently ruled 
that it was just a matter of obeying the 
law against selling books in a classroom. 
Should Teacher Russell then be disci- 
plined? Some 35 teachers at U.C.L.A. 
and Santa Monica City College rose to 
her defense in an angry petition charging 
“a breach of academic freedom.” Said 
Florence Russell: “If reminding students 
of their rightful literary heritage is an 
offense, then I have offended. I refuse to 
accept blame for anything else.” 

Venice’s beatniks were delighted. Cried 
Lawrence (The Holy Barbarians) Lipton: 
“This is another witch hunt, another ef- 
fort of the squares to put down the beats. 
Why, Whitman was the first beatnik— 
beard, sandals, the whole bit.” Said Teach- 
er Russell with tired irony: “They have 
probably started a greater Whitman re- 
vival than I ever could.” 





Needed: A New Mission 


Is the Air Force’s college reserve offi- 
cers’ training program as outmoded as the 
B-17 bomber? Fortnight ago. John D. 
Millett, president of Miami University of 
Ohio, posed the question on behalf of 
176 college and university administrators 
gathered for an Air Force-sponsored con- 
ference on R.O.T.C. problems at Maxwell 
A.F.B., Ala. Continued changes in policy 
have caused growing tension and occa- 
sional open hostility between the colleges 
and the junior service. Even former Air 
Force Secretary James H. Douglas admit- 
ted to the educators that the A.F.R.O.T.C. 
program “suggests a considerable amount 
of lost motion,” since only 4,000 officers 
are commissioned each year from the 
100,000 undergraduates in the program. 

At the root of the tension between the 
Air Force and the colleges, said President 
Millett, is a continuing uncertainty over 
the mission of the A.F.R.O.T.C. program. 
Over the past 15 years, the Air Force has 
shifted the goal from training men to 
serve for short terms in reserve units to 
recruiting and educating active-duty offi- 
cers on a long-term career basis. This has 
been done, charged Millett, without the 
Air Force's defining a new mission for 
its college R.O.T.C. units. Said he: “It 
is not unfair to say that the administra- 
tions of many colleges and universities 
sense a lack of interest and concern on 
the part of the Air Force with the college 
education program.” 

In explanation, Major General Lloyd 
P. Hopwood, director of Personnel Pro- 
curement and Training, said that the 
A.F.R.O.T.C. program is “the least flex- 
ible of our officer-procurement programs,” 
since changes in Air Force strength in 
recent years have “been established in 
hours or at most a few months.” To 
change the role of college programs to 
produce the bulk of the Air Force’s career 
officers will require many corrections by 
all, said Hopwood. Then he proceeded to 
hit some Air Force beefs. Last year 15% 
of the Air Force's college R.O.T.C. units 
turned out only 218 of the 4,000 required 
officers; yet these colleges were staffed 
with 221 military personnel. The Air 
Force spends an average of $6,943 for 
each officer entering active duty, but the 
cost at individual institutions ranges from 
$3,000 to $48,000. 

One possible solution, said Hopwood, 
is for the Air Force to substitute civilian- 
taught courses for some military-taught 
ones. This would save military personnel. 
The Air Force would also consider reduc- 
ing the basic compulsory two-year pro- 
gram to one year, and cutting down the 
number of participating schools. But the 
Air Force has no intention of dropping the 
program. “Today,” said Hopwood, “the 
R.O.T.C. has become really a C.0.T.C.— 
Career Officer Training Corps—the source 
for the bulk of our active-duty officers.” 

Having cleared the air, the college repre- 
sentatives recommended to the Secretary 
of the Air Force that he set up an advi- 
sory panel of educators to resolve a much 
needed new mission for A.F.R.O.T.C. 
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Now that youve seen all the new 
compact cars, take a look at the 


AUSTIN A40. See what really can be 


Ma. than forty years ago, Herbert Austin 
believed there was a market for a small, sensible, 
economical, easy-to-drive car. So, he designed, 
engineered, and built the “Austin Seven”. The 
present Austin A40 is the direct descendant of 
that famous little car. 

The new Austin, designed by Pinin Farina, is the most 
Stylish compact-design car in America today. 

The A40 is only 146 inches from bumper to bumper. About 
3 feet shorter than the shortest American compact models. But 
between these bumpers there’s a lot of car. It’s British built 
and engineered with advanced unit construction, Everything's 
welded. Most deluxe cars aren't built this solid way. 

Every square inch is used. No small car has such wide doors 
—over 3 feet wide, opening a full 90 degrees. You don’t have 
to be a gymnast to get in or out. And once inside, you're 
comfor able. A six-footer can relax. Front seats are individu- 
ally adjusted. The rear seat folds forward for added luggage 
space, making a five-foot long compartment. Even with the 
rear seat up, the trunk will hold four average suitcases. 

Upholstery is of the finest vinyl-treated fabric. On the floor 
are fitted rubber mats over felt underlays. Handsome, but prac- 
tical. A few wipes with a damp 
cloth, and upholstery shines. 

One simple instrument panel, 
placed right in front of you, tells 
you everything you need to know 
at a glance. There's a handy, full- 
length package shelf under the 
dashboard. The dashboard has a 
padded rim for safety. The top 
is treated to prevent blinding 
reflections. 

Under the hood of the Austin is one of the finest engines ever 
designed. It’s the latest development of the famous, record- 
breaking BMC “A” series. This compact, precision-built engine 
delivers highway speeds of better than 70 miles an hour. It’s a 
climber. Acceleration is one of its great points, 

Fuel economy is amazing. At stop-and-go-driving it has 
averaged 32.9 miles per gallon. At steady driving—more than 
40 miles per gallon—on regular gasoline. 

The A40 handles more like a sports car than a sedan. It 
never wears you down in city driving, or on the highway. No 
need for power brakes. Steady, easy pressure on the pedal, 
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and hydraulic brakes bring it to a smooth stop. And you don't 
need power steering to turn it. The turning radius is only 35 
feet. Parking is child's play. The A40 responds to the lightest 
touch. Women fall in love with it. 


Starting is quick in cold weather, thanks to the 12-volt igni- 
tion system. Four forward speeds enable the A40 to get 
through any road conditions handily. The wide glass area, 
short and low hood, let you see where you're going. Nothing 
blocks your line of vision. 

Austin cars carry a full 12-month guarantee. The British 
Motor Corporation, Ltd., makers of the Austin A40, through 
warehouses and a network of over 1,000 distributors and 
dealers, maintain a parts inventory of over $20 million in 
North America, the largest of any imported line of cars, Serv- 
ice is done by factory-trained personnel. 

Austins are built to last. As their world-famous slogan says, 
*“Austin—you can depend on it.” This Austin A40 is all new, 
even to the “A” on the hood. But it’s not new for the sake 
of newness. Changes were made only to bring the motoring 
public a better car for ev 

Drawing upon forty years’ experience in building small cars, 
Austin have, in the Austin A40, provided the motoring public 
with a car that is elegantly styled, easy to drive and economical 
to buy and maintain. 

All we ask is that you give the Austin A40 a fair trial. Ride 
in it. Drive it. It’s a car that will fill whatever motoring needs 
you have. And you can drive it away, complete with heater, 


for as low as $1795 P.o.c. 


A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of 


Austin-Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris and Riley 





'y purpose. 


cars, Represented in the United States by HAMBRO 
AUTOMOTIVE CORP., Dept. 16,27 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y. Sold and serviced in North America 


by over 1000 distributors and dealers 


RELIGION 





"The Rich Poverty..." 


(See Cover] 

Up the hill through olive groves, past 
herds of goat and sheep, come the worship- 
ers on Christmas Eve to the quiet Jude- 
an town. Peasants walk to Bethlehem 
wearing medieval costumes, silk-hatted 
diplomats swirl into Manger Square in 
black limousines. And in entering the 
Church of the Nativity, all bend low to 
pass through the tiny door called The 
Needle’s Eye. 

Inside, Roman Catholic Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem A‘berto Gori carries an olive- 
wood Christ child, accompanied by priests 
and deacons with swinging censers, aco- 
lytes and choir boys with long, flickering 





many—a worn and tired-looking peasant 
Virgin watched by a tattered Joseph and 
two miners in blue overalls. 

In the Jungle. There are mechanical 
créches, including that of the local St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society in Beirut, Lebanon, 
which is 35 ft. by 23 ft., with foot-high 
Wise Men, shepherds, animals moving in 
opposite directions against a papier-maché 
background of Judea. Overhead, the Star 
of Bethlehem and angels wheel through 
the sky, real rain falls, water turns a mill 
wheel, and on a silken coverlet a Christ 
child (wired for six volts) raises his head 
and opens his blue eyes. 

There are cheap cardboard créches, 
turned out by the thousands in busy fac- 
tories, and there are others whose making 
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Nativity ON Boston ComMMON 
Wood in Bethlehem, plastic in Laos, diamonds at Tiffany's. 


candles. The procession makes its way 
down into the Cave of the Nativity be- 
neath the church, and there the figure of 
the Child is laid on a heap of straw in 
the place where tradition says the manger 
stood. 

This swaddled image lying in the damp, 
cramped cavern where Jesus may actually 
have been born is the center and model of 
numberless Nativity scenes all over the 
world. Protestant, Catholic, Orthodox or 
sectarian, there are créches today almost 
everywhere there are Christians. There are 
Nativities as sumptuous as the presepio 
(manger) in Rome's 11th century Church 
of Ara Coeli (Altar of Heaven) on Capi- 
toline Hill, with its Christ child—legend- 
arily carved by St. Luke himself—so be- 
decked with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
pearls and gold that its form is barely dis- 
cernible and the surplus treasure has to 
be kept in a safe behind the altar. And 
there are homemade Nativities like the 
tiny Krippe (crib) found two years ago 
by a traveler in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 


is a joyful family tradition; one Madrid 
family lives in an apartment so small that 
their créche completely fills it; they haul 
it up to the ceiling and sleep beneath. 
There are créches in churches, in public 
squares, even in bars—a notable one is 
located in the English Bar in Nazareth. 

In Northern Laos this Christmas sea- 
son, 27-year-old Father Lucien Bouchard 
of Boston is carrying a crude créche on 
his back over 50 miles, through leech- 
infested mountains and jungles to a Chris- 
tian community of opium-growing Meo 
tribesmen near the Vietnamese frontier. 
Here he explains “The Coming.” in lilt- 
ing, singsong Meo, to fervent listeners 
who jingle with silver necklaces, bracelets 
and anklets as they gaze at the Christ 
child swaddled in the same black cloth 
they wear. In Southern Laos, Swiss Cal- 
vinist Missionary Lucien Felix has set up 
homemade créches in nearly 300 palm-hut 
leper hospitals, which he has built and at- 
tended for some 25 years. And in a tiny 
settlement called Labu on the fringe of 
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the Malay jungle, 20 Stone-Age aborigi- 
nes worship before an ancient clay figure 
of the Virgin (tribesmen say it has “al- 
ways existed”) that stares down gently at 
a plastic Christ child from Japan. 

In North Hollywood, Calif. the Christ- 
mas display of Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church is a 200-ft., studio-style set of 
Bethlehem with a cast of 100-odd who 
act out a 45-min. taped script which in- 
cludes, in addition to Mary, Joseph and 
the Christ child, a visit to Mary’s garden, 
a glance at Herod's pleasure palace, the 
heralding of angels to the shepherds, and 
numerous crowd scenes. Teen-agers at 
Connecticut's Rosemary Hall and 1,000- 
odd other schools are staging their own 
versions of the Nativity. And on Bos- 
ton’s Common the city and the down- 
town stores have set up a $30,000 Christ- 
mas show, complete with 12-ft. archangels 
and dozens of sheep. 

Playing v. Praying. Massachusetts’ 
Puritan founding fathers would have been 
scandalized—not only at the papish Na- 
tivity, but at celebrating Christmas at all. 
Their first New-World Christmas in 1620 
was a regular workday for the Pilgrims; 
the next year, some of the newcomers 
begged off on the ground that working on 
Christ’s birthday was against their con- 
sciences, and caught a tongue-lashing from 
Governor William Bradford when he found 
them in the streets playing instead of in 
their houses praying. In 1659 the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony ruled that “whoso- 
ever shall be found observing any such day 
as Christmas, or the like, either by for- 
bearing of labor, feasting or in any other 
way, shall be fined five shillings.” 

This was 300 sinful years before the era 
of the office party, the department-store 
Santa and all the gimmicked cheer. But 
over the past half-century, throughout the 
U.S., there has been a notable turning 
back to the Christian meaning of the sea- 
son. This movement of the spirit is not to 
be gauged by the number of committees 
organized to Put Christ Back Into Christ- 
mas, or by the laudable activities of 
church councils and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. It is perhaps better measured in 
a growing concern, among Protestants as 
well as Catholics, for the symbols that 
mean Christmas as the Cross means Easter 
—the stable with the Virgin, the shep- 
herds, the Wise Men from the East and 
the child who was the Son of God. 

Wise Men & Gifts. Long before the 
date of Christmas was fixed in the calen- 
dar (by Pope Julius I in the middle of the 
4th century), the cave or stable in Bethle- 
hem had been an object of veneration. 
St. Justin Martyr mentioned the present 
Grotto of the Nativity as early as 155; a 
century later, Origen discussed the authen- 
ticity of the site (even Christianity’s ene- 
mies, he said, admitted it). The manger 
scene—with the Wise Men from Matthew 
and the shepherds from Luke—is one of 
the oldest Christian traditions. It is also 
the easiest to dramatize. Canticles of the 
4th, sth and 6th centuries—designed to 
teach doctrine to an illiterate public as 
well as to entertain—were the precursors 
of the medieval miracle plays. Some of the 
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old canticles contain poetry that still has 
power to evoke the mystery and miracle 
of Christmas, as for example the 5th cen- 
tury Contacio of St. Romanus of Emesa 
in which the Wise Men are invited to see 
for themselves the “rich poverty of the 
Son of God.” 

The Gospel does not tell how many 
Wise Men there were; according to St. 
Chrysostom and St. Augustine there were 
twelve, but tradition soon narrowed them 
to three—presumably because of the three 
gifts they brought. As far back as the ond 
century, the church assigned symbolical 
meaning to the gifts: gold for Christ's 
kingship, frankincense for his priesthood, 
and healing myrrh for his suffering and his 
role as physician to mankind. The Wise 
Men, or Magi, may have been members of 
an occult school in Media and Persia that 
specialized in astrology. No one knows 
how or when tradition turned them into 
kings and gave them names and ages. Cas- 
par, King of Tarsus, was often represented 
as a beardless youth of 20; Balthazar, 
King of Ethiopia, was a black man of 
about 40; Melchior, King of Arabia, was 
supposed to be 60. Their remains were 
said to have been found by St. Helena, 
the relic-hunting mother of Constantine 
the Great, and later brought to Cologne 
Cathedral, which claims them today. 

A Second Bethlehem. After the ele- 
ments of the Nativity scene were estab- 
lished, the first recorded real créche was 
made in 1223 by St. Francis of Assisi. 
Christmas had always been for him the 
“Feast of Feasts” when “God condescend- 
ed to be fed by human love.” In the 
church at the town of Greccio, three years 
before he died, St. Francis preached be- 
fore a manger filled with hay, beside which 
stood an ox and an ass. Wrote an early 
biographer, Thomas of Celano: “Greccio 
was transformed almost into a second 
Bethlehem, and that wonderful night 
seemed like the fullest day to both man 
and beast for the joy they felt at the 
renewing of the mystery.” 

The Greccio crib had an instant appeal 
to the people, with its direct and silent 
simplicity in an age when the mystery 
plays had become elaborate and verbose. 
More and more, painters and sculptors 
began to concentrate on the episodes sur- 
rounding the birth of Jesus, and Renais- 
sance nobles as well as churches began to 
commission cribs. In the early 15th cen- 
tury the talk of Florence was a presepio 
designed by the young artist Bernardo 
Buontalenti for the son of Cosimo de Me- 
dici. One historian described it as “most 
singular and new, for not only did one see 
the heavens open and clouds descend while 
a quantity of angels flew about and came 
down to earth, but the innumerable figures 
all walked toward the holy manger, as- 
suming attitudes which indeed seemed 
entirely natural.” 

Such mechanical extravagance became 
particularly popular in Germany. A gilded 
brass Krippe was presented in about 1589 
to Elector Christian I by his wife, Sophia. 
When wound up, a globe on top opens, 
showing God surrounded by angels; a wall 
below slides back to reveal the manger, 
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Nativity At RoseMARY HALL 


In schools, in stores— 


angels come down from heaven to music, 
Joseph rocks the cradle, the ox and ass 
rise from their knees, and the shepherds 
march in, followed by the kings. 

Happy Papa. Cribmaking reached a 
peak in the 17th and 18th centuries, and 
there were no inhibitions against anach- 
ronism:; in one Augsburg crib the Annun- 
ciation takes place in a miniature Louis 
XVI drawing room with the Angel Gabriel 
dressed like a court page. 

The making of these pious toys became 
a specialized trade, and Naples was its 
center, with orders for cribs coming in 
from all over Europe. In the former royal 
Neapolitan palace at Caserta are pre- 
served some 300 of the thousands of fig- 
urines that once composed Italy’s most 
magnificent presepio, belonging to Bour- 
bon King Charles III of Naples, who 
spent months arranging it each year in 
several rooms of the palace, while his 
queen and her ladies in waiting sewed silk 
and velvet costumes for the new figures. 
One of the most striking of the Neapoli- 
tan presepios, owned by Collector Mar- 
cello Hallecker of Naples, is shown on 
Trme’s cover this week. Typical of many 
a presepio of the period, the scene has 
been arranged on a replica mountainside 
12 ft. across. The manger itself is all but 
obscured by the teeming, noisy crowd that 
moils about the inn, oblivious of the ver- 
tiginous angels or of the event they herald. 
And yet the actions of the ingeniously life- 
like, exquisitely crafted figures—whether 
they eat or drink or play music or sell 
vegetables—is suffused with a glaze of 
color and a glow of pleasure that speak 
of Christmas. 

Social focus of the 17th century Christ- 
mas season in Italy consisted of visiting, 
admiring and criticizing one another's 
Bethlehems. Soldiers sometimes had to be 
called out to handle the crowds. But in 
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the Age of Reason, créches tended to be- 
come more and more literal representa- 
tions of the Biblical scene. In the roth 
century they grew increasingly sentimen- 
tal. A major exception were the santons 
of Provence. Santons (from the Proven- 
cal santoun or “little saint”) are clay 
statuettes a quarter-inch to seven inches 
tall representing characters of everyday 
roth century life grouped around the 
Christ child. This week thousands of them 
are on sale in France, especially Marseille 
and Arles—the fishwife with her bowl! of 
bouillabaisse, the hunter holding his grey 
rabbit, the miller whitened under his bag 
of flour, the “amazed” man and “amazed” 
woman with their arms raised in wonder 
at the sight of the Saviour. 

This year, the santonniers have made a 
long-playing record of the Nativity story, 
told in Marseillaise patois, that opens 
with a heavenly trumpeter blowing for 
joy at the good news. God, he explains, 
has never been so happy—‘Any minute 
now he is going to be a papa.” 

The Glittering Tree. In this century, 
especially since World War II, Italy, the 
home of the crib, has been progressively 
invaded by Christmas trees. In 1953 tra- 
ditionalists formed a Society of Friends 
of the Presepio, which publishes a quar- 
terly to extol that “good and dear home- 
made art” and blast “that miserable, 
shabby tree, garlanded and adorned with 
cotton snow, all glittering with tinsel.” 
President of the society, Rome's Profes- 
sor Angelo Stefanucci, 54, ruefully admits 
that his own children have forced him to 
set out a Christmas tree as well as a 
presepio. “The Christmas tree is gradually 
supplanting the presepio,” he said last 
week. “You can put up a Christmas tree 
in half an hour, and people are always in 
a hurry these days.” 

But in the U.S., where the tinseled tree 
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has long reigned, the Friends of the Pre- 
sepio may take heart: the Christmas crib 
is finding a new welcome. In Toledo, for 
example, more than too stores are dis- 
playing Nativity scenes, 60 Protestant 
churches have put up cribs in their 
churchyards or in public parks, and the 
Toledo Council of Churches has placed a 
large manger at the Toledo Airport. 

Douglas Wells, of Tucker, Ga., who re- 
tired last winter to devote full time to his 
hobby of making Nativities, reports that 
he has never had so many orders for his 
manger scene ($268 and up), his shep- 
herd scene ($385) and his whole series 
($1,400), including the Wise Men, No 
Room at the Inn, and the Flight into 
Egypt. Wells also makes a Santa Claus 
complete with reindeer and sled ($800), 
but he sells few of them these days. 

The A. Da Prato Co. of Charlestown, 
Mass., which ships home-sized créches all 
over the country, reports that more and 
more U.S. families are starting with a 
Holy Family of three and adding other 
pieces each year (sheep are $5 each), Tif- 
fany’s in Manhattan is celebrating Christ- 
mas with a diamond-and-sapphire créche. 
The Dallas Morning News reports that in 
private outdoor displays, créches are out- 
running Santa Claus 2 to 1, and Dr. Mer- 
rill Lenox, executive director of the De- 
troit and Michigan Council of Churches, 
said last week: “There is a steadily in- 
creasing tendency to place the créche in 
Protestant churches. What tells about 
Christmas better?” 

The first Nativity plays and cribs were 
made to do just that—to tell about the 
incarnation of God to an audience which 
could not read. The manger with Mary, 
Joseph and the others was not merely a 
pretty picture then, nor is it decoration 
now, when reading is sometimes all too 
easy. Its use as a stimulant to the Chris- 
tian imagination and a reminder to be- 
lievers of the essence of their hope and 
duty was well exemplified by England's 
great divine, Lancelot Andrewes, in one of 
his two memorable sermons on the Wise 
Men, preached before King James I at 
Whitehall on Christmas Day 1622. 

“It was no summer progress. A cold 
coming they had of it at this time of the 
year, just the worst time to take a jour- 
ney, and specially a long journey in. The 
ways deep, the weather sharp, the days 
short, the sun farthest off . . . the very 
dead of winter... 

“And we, what should we have done? 
. . . If rugged or uneven the way, if the 
weather ill-disposed, if any never so little 
danger, it is enough to stay us. Come 
such a journey at such a time? No; but 
fairly have put it off to the spring of 
the year, till the days longer, and the 
ways fairer, and the weather warmer, till 
better traveling to Christ. Our Epiphany 
would sure have fallen in Easterweek at 
the soonest ... To Christ we cannot 
travel, but weather and way and all must 
be fair. If not, no journey, but sit still 
and see farther. As indeed, all our re- 
ligion is rather vidimus, a contemplation, 
than venimus, a motion, or stirring to 
do aught.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADWAY 
New Little Flower 


Newbold Morris, onetime president of 
the New York city council and close 
friend of the late Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
walked into the star's dressing room after 
a performance at Manhattan's Broadhurst 
Theater and said: “Mr. La Guardia, we 
met for the first time when you were 
elected mayor in 1933.” 

In the new hit musical, Fiorello (Time, 
Dec. 7), Actor Tom Bosley appears before 
Broadway audiences for the first time and 
gives them what they thought they had 





Associated Press 
Bostey as LA GuaARDIA 
Out of the shower at Gracie Mansion. 


seen for the last time: the fire, drive and 
percussion of New York’s Little Flower. 
“I was thunderstruck by the similarity,” 
said Morris. Bosley reads the funnies with 
a perfect croak, pushes back his coat to 
place his hands, fingers down, on his hips 
while speaking, sings in a voice like the 
one that must have sounded in the shower 
at Gracie Mansion. He makes the most of 
his pudgy hands and Little Flower pot, 
belts out campaign songs in Italian and 
Yiddish, bursts out explosively at Tam- 
many men with chalk-stripe suits and 
Shinola in their hair. He has the look of 
a man who likes fire trucks. 

Eight years ago, Actor Bosley was a 
restaurant doorman. Born in Chicago, he 
started out there after discharge from the 
Navy in 1946, worked on local radio 
shows, did summer stock. Moving on to 
New York four years later, he picked up 
small acting jobs off Broadway and on 
TV, kept up his La Guardian waistline by 
checking hats at Lindy’s (all the cheese- 
cake he could eat). Good off-Broadway 
jobs came in The Sea Gull (1954), 
Thieves’ Carnival (1955), The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, and The Power and the Glory 


(last year). Bosley won the La Guardia 
role over more than 200 other contenders 
(both Mickey Rooney and Eli Wallach 
had been considered), prepared himself 
by listening to recordings, reading biogra- 
phies and studying still photographs, but 
he carefully avoided overdoing all that. 
“I do an impression,” he says, “not an 
imitation.” 

“T'll give you till you're 30 to make 
it,” Bosley’s mother once said to him. 
When he was 30, she said “31” and the 
next year “32.” This season, at 32, Tom 
Bosley made it. 


THEATER ABROAD 
More English Than the English? 


They had spent the evening among 
sharpies and shills and slick-talking swin- 
dlers dedicated to the ancient shopkeep- 
er’s art of conning the customer. But 
London's theater critics were delighted. 
When it opened in the West End last 
week, Wolf Mankowitz’ brash, breezy new 
comedy, Make Me An Offer, rang up just 
the sort of sale the playwright was bar- 
gaining for. “When the British musical 
finally finds its feet,” said the staid Finan- 
cial Times, “we may well remember Make 
Me An Offer as a landmark on the way.” 

Mankowitz’ affectionate attack on the 
cheerfully amoral operators who are Lon- 
don’s buccaneers of bric-a-brac, the an- 
tique dealers of Portobello Road, sparkled 
with the vitality of the underworld he has 
taken for his own. “One specializes in 
the people nearest one’s personal arche- 
type,” says Author Mankowitz, “dealers, 
agents, toughies, whores, pimps, gamblers, 
all freelances like myself—people who 
work in a métier, vestiges of primitive 
capitalism. These are my people.” 

Poacher & Pro. At 35, Mankowitz has 
already put his characters into novels 
(Old Soldiers Never Die, A Kid for Two 
Farthings) and movies (The Bespoke 
Overcoat, Expresso Bongo). He has turned 
them loose in plays, short stories, poems, 
TV shows and news stories. He also finds 
time to serve as a successful theater and 
TV producer, a TV panelist, an inter- 
nationally respected authority on Wedg- 
wood china (he is co-owner of London's 
largest china shop), and he is the author 
of three books on pottery. “The theater,” 
says Mankowitz, “is fair game. I reserve 
the right to poach on anyone's preserves.” 

Mankowitz has exercised his self- 
reserved right so often that today he is 
less poacher than pro. Son of an East End 
trader who taught him that “the only 
good deal is one that shows everyone a 
profit,” Cambridge-educated Wolf Man- 
kowitz has made a good deal indeed for 
the British theater. He has brought it a 
bubbling British enthusiasm that pays off 
at the box office whether his shows are 
being polished in Director Joan Little- 
wood’s East End Theater Royal or bar- 
gaining for big money on the other side of 
town. Even in the West End his produc- 
tions are usually low budget. “Good char- 
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acters don’t cost you any more to create,” 
he argues. “Good lines don’t cost any 
more. Heart doesn’t cost any more.” 

Flesh & Abstractions. Along with his 
other activities, Mankowitz’ stage suc- 
cesses have brought him a handsome St. 
John’s Wood house in London and an 
eight-acre, 16th century manor in Kent. 
His real rewards, says he, are to have 
achieved “independence, privacy and 
space.’’ Despite such serene surroundings, 
he insists, “I have more in common with 
any other freelance, from a prostitute to a 
delicatessen owner, than the stiff, abstract 
tedious people from the literary world.” 

His contemporaries, sneers Mankowitz, 
“write about nice, happy, sexless people 
who lead nice, happy, sexless lives.”’ “As 
for me,”’ says he, “I love the flesh. I like 
to catch people at it. I love the culture 
that proceeds out of the physical life of 
people; people as they are, without snob- 
bery or pretensions. I'm a Jew from Rus- 
sia who was born in this country,” he 
adds. “But I'm more English than the 
English have been for roo years.” 


OFF BROADWAY 
Leave It to Perky 


Just before curtain time, a member of 
the audience took the stage. He wore a 
dark blazer, his goatee was white as a 
light bulb, his hearing aid seemed to be 
made of sterling silver. The invited au- 
dience—a collector’s treasure of florists, 
bellhops, desk clerks, Schrafit’s wait- 
resses, Western Union girls and airline 
hostesses fell politely silent. Frederick 
Alden (“Perky”) Warren, the man on- 
stage, was their host. He had bought 
every seat in off-Broadway’s Sheridan 
Square Playhouse to take them to the 
long-running (seven months) revival of 
Jerome Kern's Leave /t to Jane. 

“T have invited you here to see a very 
good show,” said Perky. “I saw the origi- 





Gigi Cascio 


Host WARREN 
Onto the stage in his own house. 
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nal when I was a sublieutenant in His 
Majesty’s army in 1917, and I can tell 
you that this production is even better.” 
With that, he seated himself at a piano 
and ripped off half a dozen numbers 
from the show, and then tossed in Mac 
Namara’s Band. Leaving the stage, he 
sat down to watch and loudly cheer 
Leave It to Jane—for the 30th time this 
year. All through the show there were 
tears in his eyes and bravos on his lips. 

And who was Perky Warren? To last 
week’s off-Broadway audience he was only 
a nice old Canadian eccentric who likes 
people, but Toronto's Bay Street finan- 
ciers know him as the 62-year-old one- 
time president of Gutta Percha & Rub- 
ber, Ltd., a latex prince descended from 
some of the red, white and bluest blood 
in North America; e.g., Priscilla Mullins’ 
John Alden, Connecticut’s Revolutionary 
Governor Jonathan Trumbull. At home 
in Toronto, his closest companions are his 
13-year-old beagle Tobey and his solici- 
tors, Ricketts, Farley & Lowndes. 

The law firm drew up a contract be- 
tween Perky and the show's producers giv- 
ing their man the right to play the piano, 
to address the audience, and not to be 
referred to by flacks as a “millionaire” or 
even “rich” (nonetheless, he is wealthy). 
Since Jane is off Broadway, the play- 
house’s 175 seats were his for only $300. 
One extra: Perky, whose father was 
Princeton 1881, slipped Actor Monroe Ar- 
nold a ten-spot to change the target of a 
snide remark from Old Nassau to Yale. 

During intermission, the bearded Ca- 
nadian almost drowned the show when 
he served so many drinks to cast and 
audience that the entire second act played 
as if the hall were built around an im- 
perial quart. Afterward, Perky offered a 
farewell round of cheer, announced that 
he had seen the production for the last 
time and was content. But when the house 
lights went dark the following night, there 

glistening in the ninth row center 
was a familiar white goatee. 


HEADLINERS 


Love, Always Love 

Singer Edith Piaf’s tour of the French 
provinces was a disaster from the start. 
In Maubeuge, she lost her way among 
the lyrics of her songs and collapsed sob- 
bing against the piano. At Le Mans 
rumors spread that she had to be taken 
home in an ambulance. By the time she 
reached Dreux she was in a limbo be- 
tween sleeping and waking—taking tran- 
quilizers and sleeping pills for some sem- 
blance of rest, taking stimulants to shock 
her back into the raucous nightclub world 
that was her life. Her manager begged her 
not to go on; her musicians refused to 
accompany her. But the dowdy, husky- 
voiced sob-sister from the streets of 
Montmartre insisted: “If you don’t let 
me go on, I'll kill myself.” 

So Piaf, 44, went on. And because -she 
was Piaf, French newspapers followed her 
through every symptom. They had long 
since told the chronicle of her sorrows: 
the childhood blindness, the unhappy love 











Paris-Jour 


SINGER Prar 
Into a great white silence. 


affairs, the near-fatal auto accidents. They 
had recorded her illness in Paris in 1954, 
the collapse in Stockholm in 1958, last 
year's major surgery (for a gastric ulcer) 
in New York. Now the headline writers 
seemed engaged in a macabre watch. 
“Piaf suffers and refuses to capitulate,” 
cried Paris-Journal. “Piaf falling like Mo- 
liére on the planks of the provincial coli- 
seum*—that was worth the trip,”” b’ared 
the daily Libération. France-Dimanche 
quoted the singer herself: “When the 
door closes on my last pal, when I find 
myself once more alone at home, I want 
to die like an animal.” 

Last week the Piaf endurance test that 
the papers had begun to call “The De- 
fiance Tour” or “The Suicide Tour” was 
finally halted. The sad singer was taken 
to hospital for a rest cure—some 20 hours 
a day of drug-induced sleep. “Everything 
becomes a great white silence,’ explained 
France-Soir, L’Aurore printed a picture 
of the clinic, the name ( Bellevue) show- 
ing clearly to attract the curious public, 
and an arrow pointing to Piaf’s room. 

“It is inhuman to have to sing about 
love, always love, with a heart completely 
empty, and so many memories,” crooned 
France-Soir. But between the white si- 
lences, Edith Piaf insists that she intends 
to live a little longer with those mem- 
ories. She promises to appear in Mar- 
seille next month, in Paris in February. 


* In February 1673, the great French drama- 
tist Jean Baptiste Poquelin, whose nom de 
plume was Moliére, ignored his failing health 
and insisted on acting in Le Malade Imaginaire, 
the last play he ever wrote. Unlike the hero 
of his comedy, Moliére, 51, was suffering from 
no imaginary illness. He had a convulsion on 
the stage of Paris’ Palais Royal Theater, was 
carried home, where he died after a violent fit 
of coughing. 
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ANDRE SUSSE WITH A PICASSO, AN ARP, A RICHIER & A ZADKINE 


ART 





Famed Foundry 


In the drab suburb of Arcueil, four 
miles south of Paris, stands an undistin- 
guished building with a partly frosted 
glass window through which may be 
glimpsed a plaster angel negligently hung 
upside down. A bronze shingle on the door 
identifies the place as the foundry of the 
Susse Brothers, a name as famous among 
modern sculptors as Benvenuto Cellini’s. 
Many major sculptors will have their 
works cast by no other foundry. 
reputation for fine sculpture 
casting runs back 200 years. André Susse, 
49, the seventh in the Susse line of foun- 
drymen, is a meticulous craftsman and 
connoisseur, Over the years, Susse Broth- 
ers has played host and helper to such 


Susse’s 
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far-flung makers of sculpture history as 
Constantin Brancusi, Jean Arp, Henry 
Moore, Germaine Richier, and the painter- 
sculptors Picasso, Giacometti, Braque, 
Dali and Chagall. 

Wax & Sand. To visitors last week. 
the foundry was still the place of weird 
shapes and leaping shadow that Duchamp- 
Villon and Brancusi knew well. In one 
room, sweet-smelling brown wax boiled on 
a rosy, potbellied stove. In the 100-ft.- 
long casting shed, coke fires hissed un- 
der fat crucibles shaped like medieval 
cannons, and overhead hoists trundled 
swaddled casts to their firing-pits. In a 
finishing room, a workman lay in the 
arms of a large bronze nude, reverently 
polishing her nose. In another corner, 
Marc Chagall supervised the application 
of a patina to his latest piece, Mustache 
quivering, Salvador Dali dropped in to ex- 
amine a bronze book cover that had just 
been cast. 

The techniques employed at Susse are 
“lost wax” and “sand casting.” The lost- 
wax method of classical and Renaissance 
sculptors was revived by Susse especially 
to cope with the intricate broken surfaces 
of such moderns as Richier, Reg Butler 
and Giacometti. A plastic mold of the 
model is constructed and provided with a 
system of vents. A wax skin the thickness 
of the desired bronze is then spread over 
the inside of the mold, and the core is 
filled up with plaster. Then the wax is 
melted away through the vents, and mol- 
ten bronze poured in. When the bronze 
cools, the mold is broken away, the vents 
filed off, and the whole piece polished 
and colored. 

For sand casting Susse employs a sand 
found only in the Seine basin. which be- 
comes almost doughy when moist. It is 
best for highly polished surfaces. The 
sculpture is solidly packed with sand, 
which is then baked dry to make a mold. 
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A second mold is also fashioned, rough- 
ly one-eighth inch smaller than the orig- 
inal mold. The molds, shaped in halves, 
are placed one inside the other and 
then joined. Finally molten bronze is 
poured into the thin space left empty 
between. 

The process takes about a week in 
either case. At the moment the bronze 
emerges from the cast, the sculptor gen- 
erally attends, like an anxious father 
awaiting the birth of a son. The bronze 
comes out orange, blue, red, yellow or 
gold. But these colors, caused by the 
firing, rapidly fade. Besides the usual 
bronze color, the Susse secret acids can 
produce mordant greens, equatorial blues 
and glossy black. 

Cylinders in the Kidney. After hours, 
André Susse goes on being helpful to 
sculptors, financing those in whom he 
believes, and even arranging exhibitions 
for them. Like all connoisseurs, he can be 
opinionated. Recently refused a 
commission to cast a go-ft. statue, re- 
marking that, in his opinion, “the Statue 
of Liberty is not sculpture.”* He has cast 
masses of abstract sculpture in the past 
decade, now sees a growing return to fig- 
urative work. “The abstractionists went 
as far as they could go,” he explains, “‘and 
some examples were pretty bad. In a 
sense they have been forced to rediscover 
figurative composition. The third dimen- 
sion, finally, is a human dimension.” If 
right, the latest message for 
sculpture may be that of the crashed avi- 
ator in the old song 


Susse 


Susse is 


Take the cylinders out of my kidneys 
The connecting rods out of my brain, 
The crankshaft out of my backbone, 
And assemble the engine again. 


DMIRERS call it the most beautiful 
house on the most beautiful site in 
the U.S. Any architect would envy the 
site and some might have suggestions for 
doing things differently (they usually do), 
but all would agree that Architect Na- 
thaniel Owings has built himself a house 
that any man could be proud of. 

Site and architect came together by 
sheer chance. Seven years ago, rotund, 
ebullient Nat Owings, 56, a senior partner 
of the huge architectural firm of Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, was visiting San 
Francisco for the express purpose of 
courting a handsome divorcee, Margaret 
Wentworth. One fine fall day they set 
out on a picnic in the precipitous Big 
Sur country south of Carmel. Scrambling 
along the cliffs, they came upon a finger 


% Originated as a o-ft. model by the Alsatian 
Frédéric Auguste Bartholdi, in 1875, the Statue 
of Liberty was enlarged to 152 ft. and shaped in 
copper sections by the Gaget-Gauthier Co. in 
Paris. Alexandre Gustave Eiffel, of Eiffel Tower 
fame, designed the supporting construction. 
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SEA CLIFF HOUSE, perched 600 ft. above Pacific on spur Wentworth. Finished this year and named “Wild Bird,” the 





coo dream home house rests on cantilevered concrete slab, employs A-frame 
Wife Margaret construction to withstand 80-m.p.h. winds and earthquakes. 


of Big Sur near Carmel, Calif., is the $1 
of Architect Nathaniel Owings and Artist 





LIVING ROOM, zoned into library, sitting area, dining room 
and kitchen (rear), terminates in peaked picture window. 
Stone fireplace makes pleasing contrast with redwood ceiling. 








KITCHEN centers on early American cobbler’s bench, with 
light cradle above hung with copper pots and pans. At left is 
16th century Dutch clock and painting done by Mrs. Owings. 


BALCONY, framed by kitchen (left) 
and bedrooms (rear), has pebble floor 
wall mosaic by Louisa Jenkins. View 
ranges from tawny Santa Lucia Moun 
tains to sandy beaches 600 ft. below. 


of land that thrust out into the Pacific in 
lonely grandeur. To the south, they could 
see a 40-mile sweep of coastline. Six hun- 
dred feet below, sea lions barked on a 
small white sand beach. As they sat on 
a massive rock lunching on peaches and 
champagne, they decided that when they 
were married this would be the place for 
their home. 

After their marriage a year later, Ow- 
ings bought the 5s-acre site. Says Owings: 
“It was six hundred feet long, six hundred 
feet high and six feet wide,” and the 
statement was only a slight exaggeration. 
What gave special relish to the job for 
Nat Owings was that in 32 years of de- 
signing, including work on such large- 
scale projects as Oak Ridge, Tenn.. Mo- 
roccan airbases, and Crown Zellerbach’s 
new building in San Francisco (Tre, 
Sept. 7), he had never built a house. 

Indian-Mound Garage. Big Sur is chal- 
lenging country. The land is periodically 
shaken by earthquakes, battered by 8o- 
m.p.h, winds; rainfall can total 72 in. in 
three months, and termites abound. To 
cope with these problems, Owings de- 
signed a kind of concrete saddle over the 
ridge, anchored by eight caissons reaching 
down into bedrock. On this he secured a 
rigid A-frame, surrounded it with canti- 
levered balconies carried around the out- 
side to exploit the spectacular view. For 
roof beams he bought 60-year-old red- 
wood timbers of a demolished bridge. 
A four-car garage was dug partially out 
of bedrock, leaving a prehistoric Indian 
mound undisturbed. Says Owings: “No 
house can do more than snuggle into and 
grab hold of and hold on to a sheer bit 
of granite on this coast.” 

The Owingses decided to call their new 
house “Wild Bird” because “we have the 
feeling of soaring in mid-air—airplanes 
often pass below the house, and _ red- 
tailed hawks are our constant visitors.” 
Through binoculars they have seen moun- 
tain climbers tumble to the beach below, 
once had to call in some professional rock 
climbers to rescue Nat Owings’ 16-year- 
old daughter Jennifer. who was caught at 
nightfall halfway up the cliff. 

Mosaic Carpets. To contrast with na- 
ture’s grandeur, the Owingses tried to 
make the interior snug and warm. The 
only floor coverings are the pebble floor- 
mosaics designed by Mrs. Owings, but 
art abounds in the house—paintings by 
Morris Graves, drawings by Buffet, a can- 
delabra by Seymour Lipton. When some- 
one remarked that the house, with its 
redwood sheathing and massive chimney, 
was reminiscent of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Nat Owings, a longtime aluminum-and- 
glass specialist, was taken aback, finally 
admitted: “Wright was a master of the 
organic philosophy of design. Perhaps 
anyone who reaches toward nature, or 
wants to meet nature on its own ground, 
would be bound to cross his path some- 
where.” 

As far as the Owingses are concerned, 
their home suits them to a T. Says Ow- 
ings: “This is a onetime house for the 
rest of the time we expect to be here 
on earth.” 
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Good for Kansas City 


Each morning around 9:30, Roy Allison 
Roberts, his teeth clenching one of the 
dozen Corona-Coronas he smokes daily in 
defiance of his age (72) and his doctor 
(who allows him six), climbs out of his 
car before one of the homeliest buildings 
in Kansas City, Mo. The building quar- 
ters the Kansas City Star and its compan- 
ion paper, the morning Times, and Roy 
Roberts is the boss. Neither he nor the 
building looks the part—nor, for that 
matter, does the Star look much like the 





Roger Reynolds 
ROBERTS OF THE STAR 


Home base comes first. 


usual daily newspaper. Roberts is rumpled 
and jowly, the very image of a ward 
politician—a role he loves to play. The 
building, a three-story pile of dun brick 
veneered with half a century's grime, 
looks more like a police station than a 
newspaper office. The Star’s front page, 
a somber, forbidding block of type only 
faintly relieved by narrow headlines and 
a picture or two, has all the eye appeal 
of Webster's dictionary. 

Easing his magnificent paunch along 
the rows of vintage yellow-oak desks in 
the second-floor news room, Roberts de- 
posits his 218 lbs. in the corner he has 
occupied off and on since 1928. But soon 
he is up again and leaning over the news 
desk. “Anything big?” he asks, a question 
he repeats before every edition. By early 
afternoon, the basement presses roll out 
a newspaper that in Cowgill, Humansville, 
Farmersville, Fair Play, Peculiar, Knob 
Noster, Kansas City, and several hundred 
other Missouri-Kansas communities is fa- 
miliar, reassuring—and powerful. 

Grey Heads. In appearance and con- 
tent, today’s Star closely resembles the 
paper founded 79 years ago by William 
Rockhill Nelson, a migrant Indiana con- 


tractor. The Star was and is interested in 
Kansas City, in Missouri, the Prairie 
States, the Midwest, the U.S., and the 
world, in just that order. It has two staff- 
ers in Washington, one in New York and 
one in Paris, but it has three in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. and five in Johnson Coun- 
ty, Kans. Says Roy Roberts: “We take 
care of home base first.” 

In some ways, the Star is a paper of 
paradoxes. Many city-room staffers have 
to walk to a central table to make a phone 
call, but simply by flipping a switch on 
his desk, the assignment editor can put 
himself in instant radio touch with staffers 
manning the fleet of editorial cars or fly- 
ing off to a story by chartered plane. The 
phalanx of city-room desks is liberally 
speckled with grey heads, most of them 
belonging to veterans of the staff-owned 
paper who cannot bear to part with their 
Star stock holdings, which must be cashed 
in when they leave the paper: the Star’s 
police reporter William Moorhead, 61, has 
shares worth better than $150,000. In 
contrast to most newspapers, the Star’s 
seven-man corps of editorial writers is 
a surprisingly young and active crew: 
four are in their 3os. 

Basically a Republican newspaper, the 
Star does not accept a liberal or conserva- 
tive label, always reserves the right to 
cross party lines. Roy Roberts was one of 
the first Eisenhower-for-President crusad- 
ers in 1952 and still stands firmly behind 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 
But the Star has taken strong exception 
to some Eisenhower Administration poli- 
cies (it called for the resignation of John 
Foster Dulles long before he became ill), 
and last year it enthusiastically supported 
the re-election of Kansas City’s Demo- 
cratic Congressman Richard Bolling. 

Firming up the Star’s editorial posi- 
tions, the editorial writing staff emerges 
periodically from the ivory tower to gath- 
er firsthand information, plant ideas, and 
lobby for the Star’s causes. Last month, 
alarmed about a rising traffic death rate, 
the Star ran a lead editorial deploring 
the carnage, then sent Editorial Writer 
James W. Scott out for earnest confer- 
ences with Police Chief Bernard Brannon 
and other authorities. Result: a new 36- 
man traffic detail and a series of front- 
page editorials backing up the police de- 
partment’s campaign. 

Monopoly & Men. Through their pub- 
lic-service crusades, the Kansas City pa- 
pers hope to erase the taint of monopoly. 
For years, the Star and the morning 
Times (and the combined Sunday Star) 
imperiously forced subscribers to take 
both papers and made advertisers buy 
space in both or stay out. In 1g55, the 
U.S. Government broke up this trust by 
decree, prompting dozens of civil damage 
suits brought by vicinity papers and ad- 
vertisers claiming injury. The cost in em- 
barrassment was great, and that was not 
all. The financial strain caused the Star 
to postpone an ambition of many years’ 
standing to print its own Sunday supple- 
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ment, and kept it from a new effort to 
improve its lagging color program. 

The Star and the Times have other 
problems. In recent years, as mounting 
costs forced the subscription rate up, both 
papers suffered the circulation loss inev- 
itable in a rural area where thrift-con- 
scious farmers are inclined to drop the 
big-city paper rather than pay more. To- 
gether, the Star and the Times have 671,- 
188 subscribers today, down some 40,000 
since 1949. Staffers wonder, too, who will 
take over when Roy Roberts decides to 
retire. His key editors have worked long 
years in his shadow; behind him stands 
no one groomed to take his place. 

No one in Kansas City thinks that 
these problems will go unsolved. The dirty 
old building at 18th Street and Grand 
Avenue has an almost palpable air of 
permanence, and Roy Roberts’ papers will 
go on pushing for the main cause to which 
they were dedicated at birth: what's good 
for Kansas City. 


One on the Aisle 


Just before the final curtain at a Broad- 
way opening one night last week, the 
theater critic of the New York Times, a 
mild, slender, unassuming man with steel- 
rimmed spectacles and a grey mustache, 
slipped inconspicuously out of the Lyce- 
um Theater and walked two blocks back 
to his paper. He settled into his chair on 
the third floor of the Times building on 
43rd Street, and following the practice of 
years, spread out the theater program, a 
dozen freshly pointed pencils and a legal- 
size pad of lined paper. Then, writing by 
hand, one paragraph at a time—each 
snatched immediately by the impatient 
copy desk—he delivered his judgment 
(“inherently hopeless”) on Goodbye Char- 
lie, the comedy he had just seen. Within 
an hour, the Times's presses were repro- 
ducing an appraisal that would be read 
respectfully, not only by those directly 
involved in the show, but by everyone 
connected with the American theater. 

To Get Free Tickets. On nights when a 
Broadway production is baptized, none of 
the New York critics speaks with more 
effect than Justin Brooks Atkinson, 65. 
Part of his effect stems from the fact that 
he is the Times critic and part from his 
own reputation built through the years. 
“Half our lives,” says Broadway Producer 
David Merrick (Fanny, La Plume de Ma 
Tante), “depend on a good review from 
Atkinson.” Says Producer Alfred de Liagre 
Jr. (J.B.); “In terms of influence, Brooks 
is worth any four of the other critics.” 
These awed testimonials go to a man who 
shifts uneasily beneath the burden of his 
influence (“Power bothers me; I'd rather 
not have it”), and who says he got into 
drama criticism for purely mercenary con- 
siderations: “I got interested in the thea- 
ter mainly, I'm afraid, because you got 
free tickets when you wrote about it.” 

Once interested, Harvardman ('17) At- 
kinson fixed his sights on an aisle seat in 
New York. Getting there involved five 
years of apprenticeship on two Massa- 
chusetts papers and a brief digression as 
English instructor at Dartmouth. By 1922 
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he was within strolling distance of Broad- 
way, editing the Sunday book section of 
the Times; and three years later, when the 
Times’s Drama Critic Stark Young re- 
signed, Atkinson took Young’s place. 
Allegiance to the Theatergoer. A re- 
porter at heart, he has always felt a 
stronger allegiance to the theatergoer than 
to the theater. A man of many interests, 
he has published seven books, mostly col- 
lections of casual, contemplative essays, 
is a chronic bird watcher and boat watch- 
er, a part-time farmer (he owns 153 acres 
in Durham, N.Y.), and an amateur wood- 
worker. When World War II broke out, he 
insisted that the Times send him abroad as 
a correspondent, spent two years in China, 
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"I've never felt | was the master." 


followed that up with a ten-month rep- 
ortorial stint in Moscow that won him a 
Pulitzer Prize. 

In his primary role as theater critic, 
he writes reviews that are at times labored, 
but are almost always based on calm and 
accurate judgment. They are sometimes 
memorable (‘‘Saroyan,” he once wrote, 
“does his writing with a Roman candle” ), 
and so just, even in censure, that his vic- 
tims cannot long harbor offense. Last 
year, in an unprecedented display of affec- 
tion, 130 actors, playwrights and _pro- 
ducers threw a surprise party in honor of 
the Times critic at Sardi’s, the after- 
theater hangout, where Brooks Atkinson, 
a chronic stay-at-home, met Katharine 
Cornell, Thornton Wilder, and several 
other stage luminaries for the first time 
in his life. 

Bleakness on Broadway. Last week 
tributes far more unsettling than the soi- 
ree at Sardi’s came flooding into his little 
shoebox office at the Times. For years he 
had been thinking that 65 was a good 
time to give up his seat on the aisle, and 
months before reaching that milestone in 
November, he confided his decision to his 
editors. He seemed to agree with some of 


his critics who thought that he was not up 
to his old form. “I’ve gotten unfresh,” he 
said. He would finish the season, then 
stay on the staff as a sporadic contributor, 
perhaps writing leisurely essays for the 
Sunday magazine. perhaps wandering 
around Europe with his wife Oriana in 
search of a new and absorbing theme. 
When the Times last week belatedly an- 
nounced his decision (in a two-inch item 
at the bottom of page 55), all Broadway 
felt the loss. 

“I feel pretty bleak this morning,” said 
Walter Kerr, New York Herald Tribune 
drama critic, “and the theater should feel 
bleaker.” Said Author and onetime Fellow 
Aisle-Sitter John Mason Brown: “I feel as 
if St. John the Divine had been bombed.” 
The subject of this extravagant praise 
accepted it with characteristic humility. 
“T’ve never felt I was the master of my 
field,” said Brooks Atkinson. 


Self-Made Shudders 


“What I have to say today,” said the 
guest speaker, Robert H. Estabrook, 42, 
editorial page director of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, “won't be quite 
so harmonious as the tunes from the 
massed Michigan bands.” Thus _fore- 
warned, the assembled journalism students 
at the University of Michigan sat back to 
listen to some exceptionally frank criti- 
cism of the U.S. daily press. 

The newspapers that smolder indignant- 
ly over the transgressions of others. said 
Estabrook, might well take a good look at 
their own: “Recently, the press became 
very exercised about morality when 
Charles Van Doren put on his show of 
contrition. But our indignation would be 
better founded, and more credible. if we 
also managed to muster a few olfactory 
shudders about the garbage in our own 
backyard. Better yet, we might even try 
to clean it up.” 

Some of Estabrook’s shudder makers: 
@ “We sometimes pretend, through use of 
the dateline, that stories actually com- 
posed in the office were written elsewhere.” 
@ “We stage photographs unabashedly. 
This is perhaps an innocent enough decep- 
tion, but it is nevertheless deception.” 

@ “We ourselves manufacture news. We 
make a practice of ‘rounding up’ opinion 
on events, occasionally manufacture news 
about our own crusades by playing them 
far out of proportion to the news value.” 
@ “We make reference to ‘high officials,’ 
‘Administration circles’ and the ‘well- 
informed source.’ Sometimes the ‘well- 
informed source’ is genuinely that, but 
occasionally it may be nothing more than 
a colleague at the press-club bar.” 

@ “Under our doctrine of ‘objectivity,’ 
what a man says is news whether or not 
it happens to be true. When Senator 
McCarthy made wild charges, we blew 
them up—even after we knew them to 
be untrue.” 

Q “We rigidly follow a formula of rewrit- 
ing public speeches so as to emphasize 
what the reporter, sometimes with no 
knowledge of his own about the subject, 
thinks is the most important or sensa- 
tional phrase.” 
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New Flagstad? 


When Kirsten Flagstad in 1935 made 
her Metropolitan Opera debut in Wag- 
ner’s Die Walkuere, the audience cheered 
and the press groped for comparisons with 
“the irrecoverable magic” of Swedish- 
born Soprano Olive Fremstad.* Last week 
another Swedish Wagnerian soprano strode 
the Met’s stage, and this time the com- 
parison was to the “incomparable” Flag- 
stad herself. The debutante: 41-year-old 
Birgit Nilsson, whose appearance in a 
new production of Tristan und Isolde 
touched off the kind of debut furor the 
Met's Wagnerians have not witnessed in 
a quarter-century. 

A solid (5 ft. 8 in., 150 Ibs.) and im- 
posing woman, Dramatic Soprano Nilsson 
was discovered, as the curtain rose, pacing 
the deck of the ship bearing Isolde to 
King Mark of Cornwall; for all the world 
she looked like a handsome Viking fig- 
urehead. In the long, angry denunciation 
of Tristan that followed, she displayed a 
big, flashing, vibrant voice that galvanized 
her audience and conveyed an immediate 
sense of the turbulent passions that ani- 
mate the role. As the opera unfolded 
Soprano Nilsson continued to dominate 
the stage with such ringing power that she 
cut without difficulty through the opulent 
textures of the Wagnerian orchestra 
particularly in the climactic Liebestod in 
Act III. Perhaps because of debut stresses 
the voice also had its marked drawbacks; 
at times it sounded strained, took on a 
steely glitter when more opulent warmth 
was called for. Apparently a more severe 


%* Who made a fortune estimated at $1,000,000 
took 40 curtain calls at her emotion-packed 
farewell performance at the Met as Elsa in 
Lohengrin in 1914. She died in 1951 in her mid- 


dle 80s. 
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critic of herself than some of Manhattan’s 
reviewers, Soprano Nilsson said later: 
“After the first act I was just physically 
tired, and my throat was dry. The first 
act is as hard as all of Aida.” 

The new production as a whole was less 
exciting. German Tenor Karl Liebl, sub- 
stituting as Tristan for the ailing Ramon 
Vinay, had neither stage presence nor the 
power to match the Nilsson salvos. Bari- 
tone Walter Cassel as Kurvenal and Bass 
Jerome Hines as King Mark both turned 
in workmanlike performances, and So- 
prano Irene Dalis was impressive as Bran- 
gaene. Conductor Karl Boehm led his or- 
chestra through a methodical reading. As 
for the décor, with the world’s best to 
choose from, the Met had again picked the 
second-rate. The sets by German Designer 
Teo Otto were pedestrian and confusing 
starkly realistic castle turrets and ram- 
parts set alongside fanciful, gold-leafed 
trees and stylized, sawtooth waves. 

Soprano Nilsson’s career has gathered 
slow momentum over the last decade. 
Born on a “Swedish farm, she was still 
plowing fields when she was 18 (‘My par- 
ents wanted I should be a good farmer”) 
and singing in the local Lutheran church 
choir. Then a neighboring choirmaster 
started giving her vocal lessons, persuaded 
her to enter the Royal Academy of Music 
in Stockholm. Delayed by the war, she 
made her first real splash in 1947 with 
the Stockholm Opera singing Verdi’s Lady 
Macbeth. Gradually she developed a rep- 
ertory that now includes all the Wagnerian 
soprano parts, many of the great roles of 
Verdi, Puccini, Richard Strauss, plus an 
assortment of contemporary roles. Two 
and a half years ago (Time, June 3, 1957), 
her Isolde at Florence’s Maggio Musicale 
was one of the great Wagnerian perform- 
ances of the decade. 

Married to a music-minded Stockholm 
restaurateur (one of his restaurants is 
called Rheingold), Soprano Nilsson spends 
much of her leisure time at a home in 
Zurich, where s 
furs (“They are,” she says, “very use- 
ful”). This season at the Met she will 
also sing in Wagner's Die Walkuere and 
The Flying Dutchman, plus Beethoven's 
Fidelio. Next season she will return for 
another of her favorites, Puccini's Turan- 
dot. “I could sing Turandot right now,” 
said she coolly as she walked offstage after 
last week’s marathon performance. What 
did she think of her Met ovation? “I 
didn’t believe my ears,” said Birgit 
Nilsson. “I thought the house fell down. 


Orff's Oedipus 


ight hours of Orff is simply too 
much!” The speaker, a tall, lank-haired 
man in tweed jacket and maroon wool 
shirt, was none other than rehearsal-weary 
Carl Orff, Germany's most famed modern 
composer. Hours, or even minutes, of 
Orff have indeed often proved too much 
for some tradition-minded audiences in 
Europe and the U.S. But last week crowds 
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were thronging to the Stuttgart Opera 
House for a solid week of Composer Orff’s 
works, including his latest: Oedipus der 
Tyrann, a highly individual dissertation 
on the Sophocles tragedy. 

The long-awaited score proved to be 
typical Orff, avoiding such devices as 
standard harmonic progressions or even 
the modern “tone row.” Instead, it sus- 
tained for page after page a single chordal 
theme, varied only with starkly primitive 
rhythm in the orchestra and percussion- 
punctuated declamation by the singers. 
The work was typical, too, in its close 
welding of music to text (by 18th century 
German Poet Friedrich Hélderlin). The 
oddly assorted orchestra—which included 
four pianos for eight players, four harps, 
a glass harmonica, marimbaphone, xylo- 
phones, bongos, congas, gongs and no 
strings except for nine double basses 
served less to score Sophocles’ tragedy 
than to underscore it. Every word of dia- 
logue took precedence over the music. 

Roar of Agony. Without overture or 
curtain, the opera opened with Oedipus 
singing expository lines of 69 German syl- 
lables, every one of them on middle C. 
The orchestra then established the only 
genuine motif in the entire work—a rapid 
stepwise up-and-down flourish that oc- 
curred again and again, eventually became 
Oedipus’ climactic roar of agony. The 
work unfolded without set pieces or arias, 
and the staging by Director Giinther Ren- 
nert was similarly spare, e.g., when Jo- 
casta (Soprano Astrid Varnay) learned 
that she was the mother of Oedipus she 
threw her head back with mouth agape in 
a silence more horrifying than a scream. 

In the final scene the audience was 
deeply moved by Oedipus (Tenor Ger- 
hard Stolze) staggering onstage before 
Designer Caspar Neher’s abstract back- 
drop (it looked like a microphotograph of 
a germ culture) and raising his sightless 
eyes with a beatific smile. Soprano Var- 
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nay refused to watch from the wings be- 
cause “I dream about such things.” Re- 
ported Time Correspondent Paul Moor: 
“For a non-German-speaking audience, 
this opera has long, boring stretches be- 
cause the music is so subservient to the 
text. Nevertheless, Orff has created a thea- 
ter work of gripping power.” 

No Headaches. At 64, Composer Orff 
is more confirmed than ever in the direc- 
tion he took in 1936, when he completed 
Carmina Burana, his first major work, and 
ordered all his previous manuscripts de- 
stroyed. Orff totally rejects the idea of 
“pure music,” never writes for the concert 
hall. He places such importance on the 
texts of his “dramatic cantatas” that he 
will permit none of them to be translated, 
although he himself seems intrigued by 
foreign idioms. When working on Oedipus, 
he decided to write the musical directions 
in Italian, the stage directions in Latin, 
e.g., the entrance of the two children is 
signaled by the line “/nducuntur Ocedipo- 
dis liberi Antigone et Ismene.” 

According to some critics, Orff devotes 
so much attention to choreography, stag- 
ing, and what he calls “language power” 
that he slights musical values. But the 
accusation bothers genial Composer Orff 
not at all. “I belong to no school,” says 
he. “It doesn’t give me a headache.” 


Family Party 

The conductor, seated at the Baldwin 
in Manhattan's Carnegie Hall, looked at 
the greying, dignified man on his left and 
the professional fellow in horn-rimmed 
glasses on his right, both seated at Stein- 
ways. Then Leonard Bernstein launched 
his assembled forces into Bach’s Concerto 
in C for Three Pianos. A part of last 
week's special Bach Christmas program 
by the New York Philharmonic. the con- 
certo was ably executed, drew enthusiastic 
applause and an extra bow by the per- 
formers. The odd thing about the per- 
formance: Bernstein's fellow pianists had 
never before played for such an audience. 
They were David M. Keiser, board chair- 
man of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
and president of the New York Philhar- 
monic, and Carlos Moseley, the orches- 
tra’s associate manager and press chief. 

Why had Bernstein put such distin- 
guished nonprofessionals on his program? 
“Christmas family spirit,” said Lenny. 
Rach man had the background to make 
the party a serious success. Manager 
Moseley studied piano under famed 
Teacher Olga Samaroff, was a fellow stu- 
dent of Leonard Bernstein at Tanglewood 
in 1941. Later, Moseley spent five years 
(1950-55) as director of the School of 
Music at the University of Oklahoma. 
Sugar Baron Keiser, Harvard ‘27, won 
a Juilliard scholarship after graduation, 
studied piano under Ernest Hutcheson 
before he took over the family business 
(Cuban-American Sugar Co.). Keiser still 
gives concerts near his home in Connecti- 
cut. After ripping through his last cadenza 
with a touch of a smile on his face, Keiser 
came offstage last week saying, “What 
fun. What fun.” Said Santa Bernstein: 
“I wish more musicians were as reliable.” 
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New Picture 


On the Beach (Stanley Kramer: 
United Artists) is a Hollywood vision of 
the end of the world. It is trumpeted as 
“the biggest story ... The single most 
important film of our time.” Last week it 
had a “Global Premiére,” i.¢., a simultane- 
ous opening in 17 cities from Melbourne 
to Moscow. Alas, the version of the Nevil 
Shute chiller (Tuwe, Aug. 19, 1957) that 
Stanley (The Defiant Ones) Kramer has 
produced and directed turns out to be 
a sentimental sort of radiation romance. 
in which the customers are considerately 





GARDNER & Peck IN “BEACH” 
Making real danger seem unreal. 


spared any scenes of realistic horror, and 
are asked instead to accept the movie 
notion of what is really horrible about the 
end of the world: boy (Gregory Peck) 
does not get girl (Ava Gardner). 

The story begins in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, some time in 1964, four months 
after life in the Northern Hemisphere has 
been wiped out by a brief atomic war, and 
five months before the drift of radioac- 
tivity is expected to blight the Southern 
Hemisphere. Outwardly at least, the sur- 
vivors keep a stiff upper lip about what is 
going to happen. They go to work in the 
morning, beach in the afternoon, pub at 
night. Soon, the drinking begins to get a 
bit heavier, the sex a bit out of hand. 

In this atmosphere, an Australian girl 
(Gardner) and a U.S. submarine captain 
(Peck) fall in love. But Greg cannot let 
himself go with Ava because, even though 
he knows his wife and kiddies are dead 
along with everybody else in North Amer- 
ica, “I can’t accept it.” Ava runs off to 
find consolation with a scientist fellow 
(Fred Astaire). “I have nobody,”’ she 
sobs. “I’m afraid.” 

The end is near. People start dropping 


like flies, or so the spectator gathers. Ac- 
tually, only one case of radiation sickness 
is shown, and the only symptom indicated 
is a thermometer in the fellow’s mouth. 
Presently the government passes out some 
lethal pills, and the populace meekly lies 
down to die—off-screen. 

Aside from its sentimentality, the worst 
of the film's offenses is its unreality. 
Though Kramer & Co. predict that On the 
Beach will act “as a deterrent to further 
nuclear armaments,” the picture actually 
manages for most of its length to make 
the most dangerous conceivable situation 
in human history seem rather silly and 
science-fictional. The players look half 
dead long before the fallout gets them. 
But what could any actors make of a 
script that imagines the world’s end as a 
scene in which Ava Gardner stands and 
wistfully waves goodbye as Gregory Peck 
sails sadly into the contaminated dawn. 


° 
A Blype o' Clishmaclaver 

The Bridal Path (British Lion; Kings- 
ley-Union), “What signifies the life 0’ 
man,” sang Bobby Burns, “An’ ‘twere na 
for the lasses, O?"" The question is askit 
o’ Ewan McEwan (Bill Travers), a 
couthie young crofter o' Beigg, by the 
carlies o’ that Scottish isle, an’ afore the 
braw laddie can say tapsalteerie he’s awa’ 
to the mainland tae hilch himsel’ a wife. 
He haes his courtin’ orders: nae Camp- 
bells, nae Catholics, and nae lassies from 
Erismore Isle. An’ he haes the cantie 
assistance, in a’ this clishmaclaver, 0° 
Frank Launder an’ Sidney Gilliat, the 
same glib-gabbit couple o’ callans as made 
Wee Geordie (Time, Oct. 29, 1956) sic 
a rantin’ raible o’ sculdudd'ry. 

By the Auld Hornie, nae sooner is the 
lad in Oban than he spies a paughty lass 
wi’ a weel-rounded doup. Och, but when 
he attempts to hae a crack wi’ her, she 
snashes him back an’ ca’s him nae mair 
than a bluntie blellum. The neist lass he 
meets is a scroggie auld scaul’ that snowks 
him out for a slidd’ry jaukiner from Ire- 
land bent on houghmagandie (or waur), 
an’ she gaes scraichin’ to the bobbie. 

Aye, for three snelly days the poor 
thiggin gaes stravagin’ about Argyll wi’ 
the King’s men rairin’ at his duff, all the 
whyles hummin’ an’ hankerin’ at ilka 
Scottish hizzie that leuks as if she griens 
a kiutle. Hoch aye, what a collie-shangie! 
As the fourth day daws, the great ram- 
feezled bairn gaes spracklin’ back to Beigg, 
ye ken. in a wee drunt. But the primsie 
lass he left behind shakes her cockernony 
at him and soon pits some rumble- 
gumption in his pow. 

The tale loups along wi’ a high jink 
an’ diddle, an’ forbye ‘twill gie the whole 
bairntime a blype o° kecklin an’ snirtlin. 
Attour, the spunkie singin’ o' Brochan 
Lom Tana Lom an’ the sicht 0° the banks 
an’ braes o' bonnie Argyll in sic a spairge 
o' green an’ gowd is like to hae the 
harigals out o' ony mon wi’ a drap o’ 
Scottish bluid, an’ that’s the fu’ graip 
o’ gulravage. 
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Power Without Pistons 


Conventional gasoline engines have a 
basic fault; their reciprocating parts (pis- 
tons, connecting rods, etc.) must be 
stopped and started thousands of times 
per minute. This wastes power, and it also 
calls for a heavy engine to stand up 
against the battering it gets. Last week 
NSU Werke motor company of Neckar- 
sulm, West Germany described a gas 
engine that has neither pistons nor valves. 
Invented by a mechanical genius named 
Felix Wankel, it was developed with finan- 
cial help from Curtiss-Wright Corp.. which 
provided fervid earlier announcement 
of it (Time, Dec. 7) but no mechanical 
details. 

Instead of cylinders and pistons, the 
Wankel engine has a single combustion 
chamber shaped like a fat-waisted figure 
eight (see diagram). Inside, it is a three- 
cornered rotor with curved sides. A shaft 
passes through the rotor and makes it 
move on an eccentric orbit by means of 
two gears. All three corners of the triangle 
stay in contact with the wall of the 
chamber at all times. To make the con- 
tacts gastight, each corner is tipped with 
an inset metal strip that, as the drive 
shaft revolves, is pushed tight against 
the cavity’s inner walls by centrifugal 
force. 

The whole engine is an ingenious exercise 
in mechanical geometry. As the rotor 
turns, its corners form three moving cavi- 
ties that first increase in volume and then 
decrease. When a cavity, still small but 
growing, passes the intake port leading to 
the carburetor, it draws in fuel and air. 
Then the cavity decreases in volume, 
compressing the mixture. The engine's 
single spark plug fires; the exploding gas 
pushes the rotor and shaft. At the end of 
the power stroke, a corner of the rotor 








uncovers the exhaust port, and the burned 
gases are swept out of the engine. Mean- 


while, two other cavities have been 
formed and are passing through the same 
cycle. Maximum shaft speed is 17,000 
r.p.m., but the rotor turns over only one- 


third as fast. 

The Wankel engine not as efficient 
as a diesel, but its makers say that its 
fuel consumption is about the same as 
the economical Volkswagen. The most 
extraordinary thing about it is its small 
size. A 28.6-metric-h.p. model is 8 in. in 
diameter, 6 in. long, weighs only 22 Ibs. 
The Volkswagen engine has about the 
same horsepower, but is many times big- 
ger and weighs 1098 lbs. 

Critical in the engine's design were the 
metal “piston rings” at the tips of the 
triangle that keep the chambers gastight. 
But NSU says the metal strips show no 
wear after 300 hours of fullspeed opera- 
tion. The engine uses a_ conventional 
carburetor and can be made to burn 
many kinds of fuel, including diesel oil. 
It is not for sale yet, but NSU expects 
to have it debugged and in large pro- 
duction in about two years. 





Records Regained 

Almost unnoticed, the Russians have 
become major challengers in the interna- 
tional competition for airplane records, 
earlier this year snatched both the alti- 
tude and speed records from the U.S. 
Galled by such impudence, the U.S. Air 
Force last week organized a major assault 
on both Russian-held records. 

A delta-winged, wasp-waisted Convair 
F-106 interceptor, piloted by Major Joseph 
W. Rogers of Worthington, Ohio. took off 
from Edwards Air Force Base and climbed 
to 40,000 it. (jets are slow at low allti- 
tude). Air conditions were ideal; the air- 
craft and its Pratt & Whitney J-75 engine 





Assoc ated Press 
Arr Force Captain JORDAN 
Up and over in a perfect porpoise. 


were new but carefully chosen. In earlier 
tests, the engine had been revved up until 
its temperature reached the highest per- 
missible level, and the fuel-input control 
was set at that point. 

When Rogers reached 40,000 ft., he 
leveled off, and a ground radar guided him 
toward the 18 km. (eleven mile) course 
that is specified by the F.A.I. (Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale) in Paris. He 
lit the afterburner and opened the fuel 
control to the limit. Quickly, the ship 
accelerated past Mach 2 (twice the speed 
of sound). The F.A.1. specifies that an air- 
plane trying for a straightaway, level- 
flight record must not climb or dive more 
than 164 ft. over the course. To respect 
these narrow limits at better than 1,500 
m.p.h. is quite a pilot’s trick. Admitted 


WANKEL’ S ROTARY 


( Pistonless test engine developed 28.6 h.p. at 17,000 r.p.m.) 
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Major Rogers afterward: “I came within 
3 ft. of going out.” 

Pilot Rogers covered the course twice at 
an average speed of 1,525.95 m.p.h., as 
measured by radar, tracking cameras and 
two men lying on their backs on the des- 
ert, sighting upward past tight-stretched 
wires that marked start and finish. The 
metal skin of the F-106 touched 340° 
F.; a lot of its grey paint was burned 
off, and its Air Force insignia bubbled and 
blistered. It landed with almost empty 
tanks, but it had beaten Russia's record 
of 1,483.83 m.p.h. 

The new altitude record was set by 
Captain Joe B. Jordan of Huntsville, 
Texas in a Lockheed F-r1ogC. Altitude 
tries require lots of advance planning. The 
ship was considerably rejiggered. It got a 
slightly larger fin (which will be standard 
on new production models) to keep it 
from yawing in thin air, and the intake 
duct was modified. To prepare for the 
record-breaking flight, Lockheed and the 
Air Force worked out a new flight plan. 
They decided that the F-rogC should 
climb only to 40,000 ft., where the air 
is still dense enough to give the jet maxi- 
mum thrust. When the plane hit full 
speed, Pilot Jordan was to zoom upward 
at a climb angle of between 45° and 50°. 

The F-104C did the work, but Captain 
Jordan contributed importantly by flying 
a perfect profile. At 39,800 ft. he kicked in 
his afterburner and accelerated to Mach 
2.36, which is close to the F-104C’s maxi- 
mum permissible speed at that altitude. 
Then he nosed up at an ideal 47°. At 
40,000 ft. he dumped his cabin pressure, 
and his pressure suit inflated. His after- 
burner went out at 75,000 ft. He shut off 
his air-starved engine at 95,000 ft. The 
ship coasted up without power and por- 
poised over at 103,395 ft., beating the 
Russian record (94,658 ft.) by more than 
the 3% required by the F.A.1. to certify a 
new record. 
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MEDICINE 





Cavities Unlimited 


There was nothing unusual in the fact 
that John W. Hay, 49. was “a dental 
coward” and neglected his teeth so long 
that for two months he had to spend two 
evenings a week and several hours each 
Saturday in the chair. What was unusual 
was that his dentist, knowing that Hay 
was president of Los Angeles’ American 
Hospital Management Corp., prodded 
him into doing something about it. Said 
the dentist; “Why don’t you get us a 
dental hospital in Los Angeles? Then a 
whole job like this could be done in two 
hours, and we'd both live longer.” 

Last week the Southern California 
Dental Hospital stood as a_ glittering, 
$1,750,000 glass-and-marble monument 
to Hay’s initiative. On Sunset Boulevard, 
hard by Los Angeles’ “hospital row,” it 
is the nation’s (perhaps the world’s) first 
hospital built exclusively for dentistry. 
And it was as empty as a freshly prepared 
dental cavity. Hay’s planning had fore- 
seen everything—except how to get pa- 
tients in. Dental cowardice is a common 
ailment. 

Pushbutton Draperies. Local leaders 
in dentistry had assured Hay that such a 
hospital was not only desirable but nec- 
essary. An estimated 9,000 patients an- 
nually need admission to Los Angeles’ 
general hospitals for dentistry, though 
only 5,000 actually go in. With the city’s 
population zooming, general-hospital beds 
are getting scarcer. Besides, most of its 
general hospitals dislike the cavity trade, 
and dentists are low men on the medical 
totem pole, with no admission priviliges. 





Patients who need hospitalization for 
major dentistry are listed as: the bed- 
ridden, the mentally retarded, many psy- 
chiatric patients, business and professional 
men who want to save time by having 
a lot of work done at once, and any 
patients needing general anesthesia. 

The Dental Hospital has 16 individual 
“operatories,”’ ten general, and six special- 
ly equipped for more difficult surgery. 
There are dozens of the latest high-speed 
drills (up to 300,000 r.p.m.), a $40,- 
ooo anesthesia setup; such safeguards as 
visible-image electrocardioscopes, audible 
heart-tone monitors, pacemakers, defibril- 
lators and resuscitation gear. Besides spe- 
cialized laboratories, diet kitchens and 
sterilization rooms, there are 30 recovery 
rooms for outpatients. Rooms for inpa- 
tients have pushbutton control of draper- 
ies and TV sets, plus individual patios. 
The rates ($50 a day semiprivate, $60 
private) are only about half what they 
would be in general hospitals since they 
include all drugs, care and X rays. 

Double Degrees. In October (its first 
month), the hospital had twelve patients 
(only five inpatients), got up to 21 in 
November, then slumped to three a week 
this month. Clinical Director Robert J. 
Birnkrant, who is both an M.D. and a 
D.D.S., notes that operating costs run to 
$43,000 a month. Unless dental cowards— 
and professionally conservative dentists— 
fill some of the hospital’s cavities soon, 
the pioneering venture will have to be 
abandoned. Only the stockholders cannot 
lose: the building would make a quick 
hit as a specialized medical hospital, e.g., 
for ear-nose-throat cases. 


Gorrett—Howard 


Los ANGELES’ New Dentat Hospitat & STAFF 
It has everything but patients. 
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Hans Knopf—Pix 
PsyYCHIATRIST KARL MENNINGER 


Possibilities are good medicine. 


Hope & Psychiatry 


When Pandora opened the box and 
loosed upon mankind all the evil gifts 
of the malevolent Greek pantheon, by 
Hesiod’s account “Hope was the only 
spirit that stayed there and could 
not fly forth." According to Kansas’ 
famed Psychiatrist Karl Menninger, hope 
has stayed there, cowering and crouching, 
too much of the time from Hesiod’s day 
until now. To this fact, as much as to 
the evils of “selfishness, vengefulness, 
hate, greed, cruelty, destructiveness and 
even self-destructiveness,” which Pandora 
released, Dr. Menninger lays many of 
mankind's troubles. 

“Our shelves hold many books now on 
the place of faith in science and psy- 
chiatry, and on the vicissitudes of man’s 
efforts to love and to be loved,”’ Dr. Men- 
ninger writes in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry. “But when it comes to hope, 
our shelves are bare. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica devotes many columns to the 
topic of love, and many more to faith. 
But . poor little hope* . . . is not 
even listed.” Often the downgrading of 
hope was not by accident but by design. 
Most of the great Greeks held that fate 
was unchangeable, so hope was an illu- 
sion and therefore evil. To Aeschylus it 
was “the food of exiles,” and to Euripides, 
“man’s curse.” And 2,500 years later 
Nietzsche echoed: “Hope is the worst of 
evils, for it prolongs the torment of man.” 

“It was intrepid indeed of St. Paul... 
to declare that hope should stand along 
with love,” says Dr. Menninger, and lays 
it largely to Paul’s Jewish background of 
hope in a Messiah. Then Martin Luther: 
“Everything that is done in the world 
is done by hope.” 

* Dr. Menninger could have found more on 
the topic in Mortimer Adler’s Syntopicon—i{our 


listings (v. 15 for faith, 22 for love). 
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Dr. Menninger notes that he has had 
some patients who agreed with the Greeks, 
adds, “Partly that is why they were pa- 
tients.” There is evidence that even in 
such lowly animals as rats, the loss of 
hope is the fatal factor in stress experi- | 
ments. And in man Dr. Menninger notes 
what he calls the “Queequeg phenomenon” 
of “voodoo death” in Moby Dick. Most 
physicians, he believes, have seen cases 
where the loss of hope has hastened death. 

But doctors and their scientific training 
are partly to blame, Dr. Menninger sug- 
gests: “We doctors are so schooled against 
permitting ourselves to believe the in- 
tangible or impalpable or indefinite that 
we tend to discount the element of hope, 
its reviving effect as well as its survival 
function.” In psychiatry especially, he 
argues, there used to be an “impression 
that ‘our patients never get well.’” In 
fact, says Dr. Menninger, the best thing 
that psychiatrists can do for their patients 
is to “light for them a candle of hope to 
show them possibilities that may become 
sound expectations.” 


Couch Costs 


Every would-be psychoanalyst, wheth- 
er physician or not, must submit himself 
to a “didactic” or training analysis before 
he can qualify. And even with professional 
discount, the analysis comes high: aver- 
age, $20 five times a week for three years. 
Two psychiatrists, Drs. Arnold Namrow of 
Washington and Jay Cohen Maxwell of 
Houston, argued that they ought to be 
able to deduct these couch from 
their taxable income as either a business 
expense or a medical service. Last week 
the U.S. Tax Court ruled against them. 
The training analysis, it held, is part of 
the curriculum for which budding an- 
alysts sign up to gain “advancement in 
position,” is therefore an educational cost 
—and nondeductible. 


costs 


Premiums & Benefits 
Americans spent an average of $o5 each 
on medical care in 1958, the Health In- 





surance Institute reported this week. 
Breakdown (in billions) of the $16.7 
billion total: doctors, $4.8; hospitals, 
$4.5; prescriptions and other medicines 


and appliances. $4.4; dentists, $1.7; mis- 
cellaneous (including private nurses, nurs- 
ing homes, chiropractors, eyeglasses), 
$1.3. In addition, the public laid out 
$5.9 billion for health and hospitalization 
premiums, got back $4.7 billion in bene- 
fits. The insurance covered 123 million 
people for hospital expenses, 111 million 
for surgical, 17 million for major medical. 

After refusing to write new life in- 
surance for generations of heart-disease 
victims, the insurance industry is catching 
up with newer medical thinking: these 
patients are not necessarily such bad risks 
as they were once rated. But the penalty 
premiums are still steep: a man of 50 
who has done well for 13 months after a 
heart attack must pay annually $100 to 
$125 per $1,000 of insurance as against 
$40 for a man in full health. The penalty 
drops with longevity: at 60, he may be 
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DIVERSIFIED 
INVESTMENT 
FUND, INC. 


A Balanced Investment 
in Bonds, Preferred Stocks 
and Common Stocks 


Ask your investment dealer for free 
prospectus or mail coupon below 
a 


“Hugh W.Long and Company, Inc. 
Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
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When 30 Boards of Directors decide to sign long-term leases 
in the same new building .. . 


THAT BUILDING MERITS YOUR ATTENTION 


A report on the new TIME & LIFE Building 
in Rockefeller Center where 30 major U.S. Cor- 
porations have signed leases—with a review of 
the type of units still available to other corpora- 
tions on a long or short-term basis. 


A great building bespeaks the collective knowledge 
and taste of its owners and builders. 

And Rockefeller Center’s newest addition, this 48- 
story tower of glass and aluminum, with its outside 
columns and its sweeping terrace and plazas, tells of 
the foresight of its architects and engineers—unafraid 
to enter a new era of construction. 

The optimum use of every square inch of rentable 
space inside this TIME & LIFE Building reveals the 
experience gained by its co-owner in nearly four dec- 
ades of operating a world-wide publishing company. 

And of utmost importance, this new building is 


located in Rockefeller Center, the world’s greatest 
complex of office buildings (renowned for efficiencies 
of administration)—and unquestionably one of the 
most substantial business addresses in America. 

Here is a combination that offers an answer to 
those in top management who are considering expan- 
sion of their New York headquarters, or who might 
like to establish such headquarters without the obli- 
gation of a long-term lease. 

Because of its long-term expansion program TIME 
Inc. has made certain provisions in its own lease 
commitments. These provisions make it possible for 
us, as agents for TIME INC., to offer limited space in 
units of one floor or less in Time INc.’s areas of the 
new TIME & LIFE Building on either a short or 
long-term basis. 

More complete information and a brochure can 
be obtained from our office, Cross and Brown Co., 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (tele- 
phone MU 5-7000) or from your own broker. 


Cross and Brown Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Partial listing of the distinguished 
tenants of the new TIME & LIFE 
Building in Rockefeller Center: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC, 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO, 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
BLACKWOOD HODGE, INC, 
CURTISS WRIGHT CORP, 
DONAHUE & COE, INC, 
ESSO STANDARD OIL CORP, 
FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 
GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORP, 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP, 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORP. 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO, 
MCCANN-ERICKSON, INC, 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & 
SMITH, INC. 
N. W. AYER & SON, INC, 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO, 
PAN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL OIL CO, 
PHILIP LESLY CO,, INC. 
REED ROLLER BIT CO. 
RESTAURANT ASSOCIATES, INC. 
THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
ELMO ROPER & ASSOCIATES, INC, 
RUBBER & PLASTICS 
COMPOUND CO., INC, 





SHELL OIL Co, 

SOUTH PENN OIL Co. 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 
UNITED STATES LEASING CORP, 
THE UNION NEWS CO. 

VAN REEKUM PAPER CO, 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP, 
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paying only $15 to $20 additional. Last 
week, physicians for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society listed four steps that 
may promote a cardiac’s survival and in- 
surability: cut down excess weight, blood 
cholesterol, blood pressure, smoking. 


Accidents & the Elderly 


All too often after major surgery, es- 
pecially among elderly patients in ac- 
cident cases, there is truth in the sour 
jest that the operation was a success but 
the patient died. Last week, in the London 
medical journal Lancet, two physicians 
described a method of treatment that 
slashed the death rate among such pa- 
tients at Birmingham Accident Hospital 
in England's Midlands. 

Commonest cause of death in these 
cases, they found, was blocking of a 
pulmonary artery by a traveling blood 
clot that had developed in the leg veins. 
This often undetectable process killed 
40%-s50% of patients over 50, who died 





after fractures of the leg, thigh or pelvis. 
So Drs. Simon Sevitt and Niall G. Gal- 
lagher took 300 consecutive admissions 
of patients over 55 with broken thighs, 
and treated half of them with the anti- 
coagulant phenindione to see whether it 
would prevent blood clotting and the 
fatal lung damage. 

Of 150 patients, none had a major 
lung-artery blockage while receiving phe- 
nindione, though three had embolisms 
(two of them fatal) after the drug was 
stopped. Among the untreated rso0. no 
fewer than 15 deaths appeared to be 
solely or substantially attributable to 
traveling clots. Like all anticoagulants, 
phenindione must be given under the 
strictest medical supervision, usually in 
a hospital, with frequent laboratory tests 
to guard against the danger of uncon- 
trollable bleeding, and some accidents 
or illnesses would preclude treatment. 
But with these precautions, the British 
method looks promising. 





MIE-E'S.TO WES 





Born. To Suzy Parker, 26, top U.S. 
fashion model, now a budding cinemactress 
(The Best of Everything), and Pierre de 
la Salle, 31, French playboy and sometime 
writer: their first child. a daughter; in 
Paris. Name: Georgia. Weight: 7 Ibs. 


Born. To Roberta Peters, 29, Manhat- 
tan-born petite coloratura of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Bertram Fields, 38, 
hotel owner: a second son; in Manhattan. 
Name: Bruce Erric. Weight: 8 Ibs. 14 oz. 


Born. To Isaac Stern, 39, Russian-born 
violinist, and Vera Lindenblit Stern, 32: 
a second child, first boy; in Manhattan. 
Name: Michael. Weight: 8 Ibs. 8 oz. 


Died. Soumay Tcheng, 65, petite, ir- 
repressible Chinese patriot who spent her 
life fighting for the freedom of China and 
the emancipation of women, became 
China’s first woman lawyer, wife of Wei 
Tao-ming, Chinese ambassador to the 
U.S. (1942-46); of cancer; in Los Angeles. 
At 17 Madame Wei left home to join Sun 
Yat-sen’s exiled Kuomintang Party in Ja- 
pan, returned to help plot the overthrow 
of the Manchu dynasty. She carried secret 
messages and bombs in a suitcase, held 
revolutionary meetings in her own home, 
even though her father was a prominent 
figure in the government. As a member of 
the Chinese delegation to the 1919 Paris 
Peace Conference, she led a group that 
successfully resisted annexation by Ja- 
pan of China’s Shantung province. 


Died. Sir Stanley Spencer, 68, British 
artist who transformed the simple sights of 
his home town of Cookham into the great 
events of the Bible in paintings of flat, 
muted colors (“I saw many burning 
bushes in Cookham”), borrowed the faces 
of his neighbors for Biblical characters, 
and of his cousin, a milkmaid, for the 
Virgin Mary; in Taplow, England. 


Died. Oliver Ellsworth Buckley, 72, 
president (1940-51) and board chairman 
(1951-52) of Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., member (1948-54) of the general ad- 
visory committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission; of pneumonia; in Maple- 
wood, N.J. 


Died. Andrés Martinez Trueba, 75, 
President of Uruguay who voluntarily 
stepped down in his second year (1952) of 
office to permit the introduction of a gov- 
ernment by council, patterned after Switz- 
erland’s, with a rotating chairmanship, 
and was elected first chairman; in Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 


Died. Edna Wallace Hopper, about 
85, tiny (5 ft., 83 Ibs.) turn-of-the- 
century musical star (The Girl I Left 
Behind Me, Floradora) who devoted her 
later years to preserving her youthful 
looks; of pneumonia; in Manhattan. 
When age finally forced her to leave the 
stage in 1920, Edna Hopper underwent a 
series of face-lifting operations, had a 
movie made of one of them, which she 
took on a lecture tour around the coun- 
try. The lecture, which included a personal 
demonstration of how to take a bath 
properly, invariably played to a full house 
(women only), swelled sales of the cos- 
metic firm she worked for. 


Died. Walter Williams, 117 by his own 
reckoning, and the last living veteran of 
the Civil War, with a story of a career as 
a Confederate foragemaster; in Houston. 
Recent investigations have indicated that 
Hero Williams was only five years old 
when war broke out, but his fame is se- 
cure: President Eisenhower, pursuant to 
a July act of Congress, declared a day of 
national mourning, and Fourth Army 
units will lead a parade to Franklin, 
Texas, where Williams will be buried with 
full military honors. 
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On the Connecticut Turnpike, they paved 
... got better night 


The world’s longest lighted highway 
shows another big advantage you 
get with concrete. 


The extra high night-visibility level 
on the heavy-duty, lighted section of 
the Connecticut Turnpike comes 
from the very nature of concrete. 
Dark-colored pavements absorb 
light. Concrete reflects it. 


American Standards Association 
recommendations for standard light- 
ing practice show lights are twice as 
effective on high reflectance surfaces, 
like concrete, as on dark surfaces. 
The light level is doubled—or engi- 
neers can use up to 50% fewer fix- 
tures, still get recommended light- 
ing levels. And the electric bill is 
cut—up to $720 per mile per year. 


Concrete’s initial cost is moderate 
—often lower than for other pave- 
ments when costs are based on load- 
carrying capacity. Maintenance cost 
will run as much as 60% lower than 
for asphalt. You get a 50-year-plus 
service life. No wonder concrete is 
the preferred pavement for heavy- 
duty roads like those on the new 
Interstate System. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 











Traffic pattern often caused by low light level. 


Improved traffic pattern with high light level. 


Ile 


Better highway visibility im- 
proves night traffic patterns. 
Connecticut Turnpike experi- 
ence shows that drivers pass 
freely, don’t crowd center 
lines, don’t string out. The 
traffic capacity of the highway 
is increased. 








WORLD BUSINESS 





CHRISTMASTIME ON LONDON’s REGENT STREET 


An economy of abundance visible in many 





ands, 


Hard Work and Vast U.S. 
Investment Begin to Pay Off 


f ig economic news of 1959 was that, in 
a year when the U.S. reached new 
heights of prosperity, the fruits of high 
production and resourceful salesmanship 
were at long last shared and enjoyed by a 
multitude of other nations. 

In 1959, most of the world’s indus- 
trialized nations reached new peaks of 
production and wealth, and less developed 
nations tasted the first fruits of free 
enterprise and asked confidently for more. 

Throughout the year, the full extent of 
the free world’s progress was often clouded 
by worry over the economic threat of the 
Communist nations. The Soviets and their 
satellites made fast progress. But the free 
world traveled faster. The record was 
plain in the soaring production statistics, 
the freeing of currencies from tight con- 
trols, and in the fact that the “economy 
of abundance,” once a U.S. phrase and fact, 
was visible in other lands. 

Despite the new riches, no one regarded 
the world through utopian spectacles in 
1959; desperate poverty was still a con- 
dition of life in many lands. Nevertheless, 
even the humblest of nations could at least 
look ahead to the 1960s with hope. There 
were two reasons for this. In their new 
wealth, the nations of the West were com- 
ing to recognize that the task of aiding the 
underdeveloped lands is not a burden that 
the U.S. alone should bear; it is a job to 
be shared. Secondly, most underdeveloped 
nations have modified or cast aside their 
once strongly held socialist notions 
and now welcome Western capital as the 
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real avenue of growth and development. 
All over the world, there was clear and 
heartening evidence that the American 
conception of a modern, modified capital- 
ism, in which benefits are shared by all 
had been wholeheartedly adopted by the 
Old World, which once restricted the bene- 
fits to a comparative few. Anyone with 
eyes to see could find the symbols of this 
capitalism in 1959. It was a year when 
@ Western Europeans built more than 
double the number of housing units than 
the U.S., at a time when U.S. builders 
were hammering away near record 
homes. 
@ Frenchmen took special pride in paying 
off $200 million on a debt to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund ahead of sched- 
ule, piled up their first trade surplus with 
the U.S. in 60 years, and grew so confident 
that one Belgian banker remarked: ‘The 
French no longer have an inferiority com- 
plex growing out of their defeat in the war 
and their economic troubles. In fact, they 
have just the opposite. 
@ Britons were learning the conveniences 
of two-car famil 
di¢ted that their standard of living would 
double within the next 25 years. 
Japanese had rebuilt their country so 
fast that they had been able to send $1.2 
billion worth of investments overseas (in- 
cluding a Bank of Tokyo branch in Los 
Angeles), and had become a creditor in- 
stead of a debtor nation for the first time 
in history. 
@ Australians got the 


at a 


1,350,001 new 


*s, and economists pre- 
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electric power from their giant Snowy 
River hydroelectric project, an endeavor 
so vast that its $1 billion price tag is equal 
to 20% of the entire national product of 
ten years ago. Another signal of change: 
an upsurge in immigration has brought 
1,500,000 hard-working “New Austra- 
lians,” mostly from Europe, to back the 
“Old Australians” in a forced-draft de- 
velopment of their U.S.-sized continent. 
@ Africans saw automated telephone ex- 
changes installed in booming Nigeria. 
Umtali, a small town in Southern Rho- 
desia, became a miniature Detroit as two 
big British auto companies moved in. A 
U.S. businessman named John Theodora- 
copulos broke ground for a $20 million 
textile mill in the Sudan that will employ 
3,000, supply free medical care and in- 
centive bonuses, plus a swimming pool. 

As the world grew in power, the U.S. 
had to face some new economic facts. For 
the first time, the U.S. was running a real 
deficit in its balance of payments with 
the world, a deficit that reached $3.4 bil- 
lion in 1958 and got even worse this year. 
The U.S. had gone unchallenged in world 
trade for so long that many U.S. citizens 
took its supremacy for granted. Thus the 
deficit of $4 billion in 1959 was almost 
as shocking as if their bank had closed 
its doors. For years the nation had sold 
so much more abroad than it bought that 
it could easily afford to spend billions in 
foreign aid and military assistance to its 
allies. Its gold stocks reached a record 
$24.6 billion in 1949, as gold from abroad 
poured into the U.S. to pay the deficits 
run up by foreign nations. But slowly the 
gold tide turned, and the U.S. lost $2.3 
billion in 1958 and another $1 billion in 
causing to trim foreign aid 
and to erect new tariff barriers. 

End of an Era. The plight of the U.S. 
was cause for concern—but not for alarm. 
The U.S. still exchanged something like 
21% of the world’s imports and exports. 
And exports, although declining, still ex- 
ceeded imports. What created the deficit 
was $1.2 billion in foreign aid and a huge 
capital-investment program overseas by 
private business. 

The drop in exports was sizable. Can- 
ada, which just a few years ago bought 
73% of its imports from the U.S., bought 
only 63% in 1959. Liberia bought 93% 
imports from the U.S. six years 
ago, but cut it to less than 73%. The 
Philippines reduced its share of U.S. im- 
ports from 5 47-4% in a single 
year, enjoyed trading with Japan so much 
that more cuts are due in 1960. Most 
surprising of all, Latin America, a virtual 
U.S. preserve since World War II, turned 
away from North American products. U.S. 
exports to Argentina were down 30%, 
while Germany's, <Austria’s, Belgium's, 
Britain’s and Japan’s were up as much 
as 130%. The same holds true for Uru- 
guay more than 35%; Bolivia, 
down some 40%; Colombia, down 12%. 
Said former White House Economic Ad- 
viser Gabriel Hauge: “The postwar era 
has ended, and a new trade era has begun. 
We have now discovered the meaning of 
a trade deficit for the first time.” 
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The Greenback Road. The magnitude 
of the world’s economic progress might 
surprise the U.S., but the fact of it should 
not. The road to world prosperity has 
been paved with U.S. greenbacks. All 
told, the U.S. has pumped out a stagger- 
ing $72 billion in aid since 1945. With the 
dollars went U.S. industrial know-how, 
licensing arrangements and technical tie- 
ups—6o5 with Japan alone. Says Tomi- 
saburo Hirai, director of Japan’s big 
Yawata Iron & Steel Co., which is com- 
pleting a $400 million expansion: “We 
are really grateful for your technical and 
financial help. Without it, Japan's steel 
program would have been delayed an- 
other ten years.” 

The change in Europe is one of the 
wonders of the postwar era. A wartime 
G.1.—or even 1954's tourist—would hard- 
ly recognize the place. Throughout West 
Germany, old military installations have 
become light industrial plants; along the 
middle Rhine, from Karlsruhe to the out- 
skirts of the Ruhr district, new oil refin- 
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eries and petrochemical plants are popping 
up like mushrooms. France’s war-ravaged 
port city of Rouen has new docks, new 
bridges, new housing developments for 
60,000 workers, who labor in refineries, 
operating with three times their prewar 
capacity, and in new plastics and textile 
plants. To the south, the land opposite 
Venice’s drowsy lagoon has emerged as 
one of Italy's top four industrial centers, 
producing more than 90% of the nation’s 
aluminum; at Anzio, south of Rome, the 
greatest excitement since the Allied land- 
ing is Colgate-Palmolive’s new $Sro million 
soap and cosmetics plant, turning out 120 
different items on a semi-automated pro- 
duction line. “That plant,” says one ad- 
miring competitor, “is a monument to 
private enterprise.” 

Monuments & Managers. The monu- 
ments are all the more impressive because 
they are new. One of the secrets of Eu- 
rope’s success is that the war forced the 
Europeans to build a new production base 
and incorporate the latest U.S. advances. 
West Germany’s Daimler-Benz had to re- 
build almost from scratch, estimates that 
80%-90% of its mammoth complex (1959 
production: better than 260,000 units) is 
new since World War II. France’s boom- 
ing aluminum industry boasts that its 
technology is second to none. Italy’s Pi- 
relli tire and rubber company claims the 
same. Led by Germany and France. the 
industrial nations of continental Europe 
have boosted their gross national product 
100%, (to $212 billion) in ten years, turn 
out 250 million tons of coal (17% of the 
world total), some 65 million tons of 
steel (20% of the total), 1,500,000 tons 
of copper, zinc and lead (16% of world 
total). Across the English Channel, Brit- 
ain’s economy this year alone grew some 
8% to $68.8 billion. 

One for All. As a result of its economic 
strength, many a European nation felt 
confident enough to lower some of its 
trade barriers and chop away red tape. 
The Common Market (West Germany, 
France, Italy, The Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg) in its first year was 
such a resounding success that Britain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Austria, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark formed their own 
Outer Seven trading area to enjoy the 
benefits of mass markets and freer trade. 
Said a Common Market official in Brus- 
sels: “At the start, the politicians were 
for European unity, and the businessmen 
were very skeptical. But now it is the 
businessmen who are enthusiastic about 
the Common Market, while the politicians 
are beginning to drag their feet. The 
businessmen will force their governments 
into a more liberal attitude.” 

A more liberal attitude toward the U.S. 
specifically was overdue. U.S. imports are 
still restricted by quotas and high tariffs; 
e.g., Britain’s tariffs and purchase taxes 
are so high that only 200 U.S. cars were 
imported last year. But the climate is 
changing. Says Common Market President 
Walter Hallstein: “We do not forget that 
the U.S. tolerated discrimination against 
its trade as a way of helping European re- 
covery. Now that Europe has recovered, 





we certainly are not going to discriminate 
against the U.S.” 

A new U.S.-style managerial class is 
rising so fast that Britain’s Institute of 
Directors lists 25,000 members; a decade 
ago there were only 400. Also spreading 
is the U.S. style of low-markup, high- 
volume operation. Germany’s Mail-Order 
Magnate Joseph Neckerman has grown 
into a sort of Teutonic Sears, Roebuck in 
fewer than ten years. He sells a list of 
5,500 items through 22 mail-order stores, 
48 special-appliance stores, and by under- 
cutting the competition as much as 25%, 
tots up sales of $125 million annually. 
Says Neckerman, expounding a U.S. phi- 
losophy: “The consumer is king.” 

In France, the De Gaulle government's 
equivalent of the Small Business Admin- 
istration works hard to modernize the 
small shops, sweep away the prejudices 
against middle-sized and big entrepreneurs. 
Says France’s Economic Planner Jacques 
Rueff: “I want to open the windows and 
let in some air.” Even the bankers are 
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loosening up: medium-term credits for 
business are on the rise, consumer credit 
is climbing fast. Britain removed its credit 
restrictions in late 1958 and watched con- 
sumer debt jump 50% in 1959; France 
had no credit to speak of ten years ago, 
now counts more than $400 million. An- 
other symbol of the changing approach to 
banking: Belgium's Bank of Brussels in- 
stalled a drive-in window for depositors. 

As industrialization called forth new 
skills, the French workingman’'s average 
pay jumped 60% (to $80 monthly) in a 
decade; Danes and Norwegians average 
84¢ an hour, v. 42¢ ten years ago, while 
Swedes get a minimum $1.16 an hour, 
v. 50¢ an hour in 1948. The British secre- 
tary who once considered herself lucky to 
draw $1,100 annually can command better 
than $2,800 in 1959. The sums may not be 
princely by U.S. standards, but they are 
enough to open up a new way of life. 

Soda Pop & Stocks. “The poor working 
class no longer exists in England today,” 
says Donald Tyerman, editor of London's 
Economist. The so-called proletariat that 
was the bulwark of socialism and Com- 
munism is giving way to an immensely en- 
larged middle class, intent on acquiring 
all the trappings of affluence. One excellent 
measure is autos. U.S. Businessman Arthur 
Watson, boss of IBM World Trade Corp., 
found the change astounding. Eleven years 
ago the manager of IBM's big plant at 
Essonnes, France asked Watson for per- 
mission to build a shed to house the work- 
ers’ bicycles; two years later he said he 
needed to enlarge the shed to accommo- 
date all the motorcycles. “Next time I was 
there,” says Watson, “our manager ex- 
plained that they were having to put 
blacktop on one of the fields; we needed 
the space for the workers’ cars.” 
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As for those familiar national carica- 
tures, says John Treasure, managing di- 
rector of British Market Research Bureau 
Ltd., “the stereotype of the typical Eng- 
lishman is changing; the ‘new Englishman’ 
lives in a home with central heating, 
drinks canned beer or soda pop while 
watching television (having just eaten a 
wimpyburger), has corn flakes for break- 
fast, washes with Lux dries his 
hands on a paper towel and has an ice- 
cream bar for a snack.” 

Not only are workingmen acquiring the 
benefits of capitalism; some are becoming 
capitalists themselves. To the dismay of 
Marxists, people are indeed taking over 
the means of production—by buying 
shares in their burgeoning industries. Wall 
Street's bull market continued to rise in 
1959, reached an alltime high of 678.10 on 
the Dow-Jones industrial average before it 
eased the least bit, went into the year’s 
final sessions at 676.75, a gain of 15%. 
But the climb was overshadowed by the 
fantastic performance of stocks on the 
London, Amsterdam, Tokyo and Frank- 
furt exchanges, where prices skyrocketed 
and stock volume was up as much as 
500%. The number of shareholders was 
still far below the 12.5 million in the 
U.S., but the pattern was set. 

Gentlemen of Japan. If Europe's grow- 
ing wealth was not matched by the rest of 
the world in 1959, the world was hurrying 
to catch up. Japan’s drive for industrial 
self-sufficiency has powered the greatest 
boom in that small, overpopulated nation’s 
history. In a single short decade, Japan's 
gross national product has gone up from 
$12.3 billion to better than $29.9 billion, 
its per capita income from $113 annually 
to an estimated $267. Among the fast- 
growing industries is petrochemicals. To- 
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day, on the shores of the Inland Sea, 
Mitsui has built a $42 million petrochemi- 
cal plant so highly automated that 800 
workers turn out 140,000 tons of products 
annually, and there are twelve other such 
firms operating around the country. By 
1965 Japan expects to have all the petro- 
chemicals it needs, and plans to start ex- 
porting then. The gentlemen of Japan are 
so confident of their ability to compete 
that they want all restrictions on imports 
lifted. Says Economist Ryokichi Minobe: 
“Japan is like a sick plant nursed to health 
in a hothouse. It is time it was taken out 
to be buffeted by the winds so that it will 
be truly strong.” 

Even proud, poor Greece could see the 
beginnings of a second golden age. With a 
new power-plant development to supply 
power and irrigate the arid land, with a 
$14 million shipyard and a $21.4 million 
refinery, the nation’s G.N.P. was up to 
$3.1 billion annually. Even in small ham- 
lets there was a difference. The village of 
Aghios Loukas (St. Luke—pop. 1,500), on 
the island of Euboea, has 300 men work- 
ing in the lignite mines of Greece’s Public 
Power Corp. Almost everyone has run- 
ning water; every house has an electric 
range instead of a charcoal stove, and 
people buy meat twice weekly. “This vil- 
lage is not America yet,’ says Loukas 
Tzannis, 76, “but we live well.” 

Some other rapidly developing lands: 

Mexico, whose gross national product 
is up from $4 billion to $9 billion in 
barely ten years, and whose Papaloapam 
River basin, near Veracruz, hums with 
new industry: hydroelectric power and ir- 
rigation schemes, new roads that boosted 
agricultural production 300%, a newsprint 
mill that supplies 50% of the nation’s 
needs, plus an aluminum-fabricating plant 
and plans for a steel mill. 

BraziL, whose industrial production 
jumped 100% in a decade, to the point 
where it exports appliances, autos, rail- 
way cars. 

Ucanpa, the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, where production and 
wages have shown 40% to 100% jumps 
in a decade, with new oil exploration, rub- 
ber plantations, iron and copper mines, 
ceramic, rubber and meat industries. 

BurMa and Mataya, which have shak- 
en off their fears of capitalism, and are 
watching the climb of statistics (which 
they did not even keep a few years ago). 
Burma's G.N.P. is up 7% to $1.1 billion 
in five years, Malaya’s up 60% to ap- 
proximately $2.2 billion. 

Up from the Depths. The progress is 
impressive, but so much of the world is 
still so poor that the advances of the 
19508 only serve to point up the enormity 
of the need. While the U.S. could count 
on $2,743 per capita income in 1959, 
Syria, Jordan and Egypt average less than 
$130 annually; in Viet Nam, Laos and 
Cambodia, it is counted at less than $60.* 


* But the statistics exaggerate the difference in 
living standards. In underdeveloped nations, 
costs are much lower. For this reason, they could 
have an adequate standard of living while per 
capita income is far less than in the U.S. 
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Africa, where wages are 20¢ a day in some 
spots, is even poorer, has an average $10 
per capita per year. 

The magnitude of the problem can be 
seen from Belgium's efforts to lift the 
Belgian Congo from the depths. Over the 
years Belgium has poured some $3.4 bil- 
lion into the country, yet per capita in- 
come is still only $42.10 annually. In- 
vestment and jobs must increase just to 
keep ahead of a birth rate that will dou- 
ble population to 26 million in 30 years. 

For Asia the problems are almost as 
bad. India, after years of hesitation be- 
tween capitalism and socialism, has final- 
ly spread the welcome mat for private 
capital. But the flow is still small, the 
need still great for plants to form an in- 
dustrial base. Indonesia, where unstable 
politics, a constant financial crisis and 
threats of nationalization have throttled 
economic development, is still sick, un- 
touched by the new winds of free enter- 
prise blowing through Southeast Asia. By 
contrast, tiny Thailand last year offered 
foreign businessmen tax holidays, guaran- 
tees against nationalization, provision for 
remittance of profits. Result: Thailand is 
getting $20 million worth of investment. 

How to Hustle. Into the growing new 
markets hustled salesmen from Europe 
and Japan. Not only did they match the 
U.S. businessman in quality but often 
outdid him in price, service and plain or- 
dinary salesmanship. Had the U.S. busi- 
nessman grown fat and lazy after all the 
years of easy selling abroad? Burroughs 
Corp. President Ray Eppert answered 
with a clipped yes. 

Foreign salesmen quoted prices for ma- 
chines as much as 40% below U.S. levels, 
sold steel for $20 less per ton, set up en- 
tire auto plants for less than U.S. esti- 
mates. The merest hint of business 
brought a deluge of missionaries in busi- 
nessman’s blue. The Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland played host to trade 
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missions from Japan, Czechoslovakia, In- 
dia, Australia, New Zealand and China 
this year; belatedly, a U.S. mission is 
scheduled to arrive some time in 1960. 
Europeans also use their diplomats abroad 
as supersalesmen. Said one foreign consu- 
lar official in Lebanon: “It’s getting so 
that I spend all my time lining up deals 
for our businessmen.” 

"Get Me a Steel Mill."" Not all busi- 
nessmen were fat and lazy. Many of them 
hustled abroad to build new plants and 
compete on the spot. All told, some $29.2 
billion worth of U.S. capital went over- 
seas. The Middle and Far East got $195 
million, Latin America another $575 mil- 
lion. As more than roo U.S. firms crowded 
into Western Europe, the standard gag in 
Germany was about the U.S. industrialist 
who storms into his Bonn office shout- 
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ing: “Get me a German steel mill. I'll pay 
whatever it costs.” Says a U.S. embassy 
official in Paris: “There are so many 
U.S. businesses looking for French part- 
ners that my only worry is, will there be 
enough French partners to go around?” 

New England’s electronics industry 
crossed the ocean to benefit from high 
technology combined with lower wages. 
Raytheon is going overseas because it fig- 
ures it can produce a $1,000 microwave 
tube in Italy for 30% less than in the 
U.S. Some critics complained that busi- 
nessmen were exporting jobs from the 
U.S., that it would hurt U.S. employ- 
ment. But the debate was academic. Says 
Bradley Fisk, Deputy Assistant Com- 
merce Secretary: “If a U.S. firm sees the 
market coming, it is just plain silly not 
to build a plant to serve it. The produc- 
tion is going to be put up there anyway.” 

How big the markets are becoming is 
evident from the profit sheets. Ten years 
ago U.S. firms overseas grossed about 

12 billion in sales. In 1959 their sales 
topped $30 billion. The foreign plants of 
National Cash Register, Chairman 
Stanley C. Allyn, last year produced 40% 
of the corporate profits. Paradoxically, it 
is this same overseas drive that will even- 
tually reverse the balance-of-payments 
deficit so worrisome to the U.S. in 1959. 
When the profits start flowing back home, 
they will count as a big plus on the 
balance-of-payments ledger. Europeans 
are well aware of the long-term situation, 
even if many Americans are not. Says 
West Germany's Minister of Economic 
Affairs Ludwig Erhard: “You Americans 
are so excitable. I think these balance- 
of-payments difficulties are short run. But 
Europe must do its part. We must help 
you carry the load.” 

Since the U.S. is the world’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic leader, it must expect a few strains 
on its bank account. Summed up a Lon- 
don banker: “For years England has been 
the banker for a third of the world’s 
trade, with currency reserves no greater 
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ERHARD (RIGHT ) OPENS GERMAN REFINERY 
The consumer is the king. 


than the resources of the Ford Founda- 
tion. But now you are the leading finan- 
cial power in the world. If you want 
to continue playing that role, you must 
get accustomed to these ups and downs.” 
Compacts & Complaints. No one re- 
acted better to foreign competition than 
Detroit's auto manufacturers. After years 
of watching the rise of small foreign cars, 
the Big Three brought out their own com- 
pact models. Ford's Falcon, Chevrolet's 
Corvair and Chrysler’s Valiant cost the 
industry something like $350 million for 
tooling. At year’s end, U.S. compact cars 
(including American Motors’ Rambler and 
Studebaker’s Lark) had already passed 
European imports 658,000 to 575,000. 
But there were too few examples of 
such competition. For every businessman 
who went after world markets, two others 
sat home and griped. Oilmen, cattlemen, 
textile makers complained that they were 
being undercut at home and abroad by 
foreign competition. They demanded stiff 
tariff protection. Yet, as one Atlanta tex- 
tileman stood before an audience pleading 
his particular woe—children’s cheap knit- 
ted clothes from Japan—a housewife rose 
with a question: “Please, sir, can you tell 
me where I can buy some of these shirts?” 
The incident should have told the busi- 
nessman that protectionism is no solution. 
The No. | Problem. The problem: of 
foreign competition, both in the U.S. and 
abroad, was put in focus by the No. 1 
economic event of the year—the longest 
and most damaging industry-wide steel 
strike in U.S. history. The U.S. paid a 
high price for the strike: $1.6 billion in 
lost taxes, $1.25 billion in lost wages and 
$1.5 billion in lost profits. Much of this 
was not a permanent loss; it would be 
made up in the future. But whatever the 
price, it was one that many a U.S. busi- 
nessman, along with European economists, 
thought might not be too expensive in the 
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long run if it restored the balance between 
wage increases and productivity. To Eu- 
ropean businessmen, along with those in 
the U.S., this was the No. 1 domestic 
problem for the U.S. Said Dr. Alfred 
Schaefer, chief general manager of Zu- 
rich’s Union Bank of Switzerland: “In the 
U.S. the workers take wage increases be- 
fore productivity has gone up enough to 
pay for them. They are in too much of a 
hurry. American enterprise is not master 
in its own house.” 

While one of the issues in the steel 
strike was wages, it was not the most 
important one; both sides tacitly agreed 
that wages could be settled, and some 
steelmen privately admitted that most, 
if not all, of a modest wage rise could be 
absorbed by the companies without a price 
rise. The deadlock was over the local work 
rules, which would have a big effect on 
future productivity and price rises. Man- 
agement argued that without drastic 
changes it could not hold the price level at 
home or compete with foreign producers. 

Foreign steel imports had risen 330% in 
two years, while U.S. exports had dropped 
68%. The United Steelworkers argued 
that the work rules had not hampered 
improved efficiency; at year’s end the 
mills were operating at better than 96% 
of capacity with about 25,000 fewer work- 
ers than ten years ago. While there was 
justice on both sides, the mulish refusal 
of both labor and management to work 
out a reasonable settlement might well 
bring new restrictions on collective bar- 
gaining in 1960 that neither will like. 

No matter what the final settlement, 
plain facts were that U.S. industry did 
not get its costs into line in 1959, except 
by raising prices. The cost of living rose 
some 2% for the year by year's end, ap- 
proached 126 on the Department of La- 
bor’s index (1947-49 equals 100). The 
rise would have been considerably more 
except for the easing in food prices, a drop 
that cut farmers’ income by $r.9 billion. 

Despite the rising prices and the steel 
strike, there was no check to consumer 
buying. Retail sales for the year were up 
10% to $216.8 billion. Consumer credit 
was also up—to a record $49.9 billion— 
despite the tight-money policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that helped edge inter- 
est rates to the highest levels in 30 years. 

While the steel strike cut production in 
many another industry, it also showed the 
astounding strength of the U.S. economy. 
It got along so well on stored-up stocks of 
steel that gross national product slipped 
only 1.2%. When the flow of steel was 
resumed, the upsurge in production was so 
great that it reached 151 on the FRB 
index in December, and a record yearly 
average of 149, up 15 points. The gross 
national product totaled $480 billion for 
the year—up $39.3 billion—also a new 
record. Net profits of U.S. industry 
reached a record $24 billion, up $5.1 bil- 
lion from 1958. At year’s end many an 
economist found a wry satisfaction in the 
strike. By cutting production temporarily, 
it had stretched out the boom, postponed 
the time when the U.S. will pause for a 
breather to consolidate the gains. 


The Future. Thus, barring a resump- 
tion of the strike, the first six months of 
1960 should be the greatest in history. 
The economists are all in agreement, so 
much so that Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin Jr. 
says that he is just a bit dubious at find- 
ing himself in step with the herd. The 
crystal-ball gazers predict that the na- 
tional product will jump to a $500 billion 
rate in the first quarter, race on to $525 
billion or better before leveling off at $510 
billion and the first half-trillion economy 
the world has ever known. 

With production high and unemploy- 
ment low (4% of the work force), the 
forecasters see good business ahead. Tight 
credit may cause the housing industry to 
slip slightly to a rate of 1,200,000 homes. 
But Detroit’s automakers have visions of 
€ 7,000,000-car year in 1960, with 18%- 
20% of the market in the compacts. Steel- 
men forecast a total of 125 million tons 
of steel next year, up nearly 35 million 
tons. Borg-Warner's Norge Division Pres- 
ident Judson Sayre expects big increases 
in the appliance industry—8% for clothes 
dryers, 10% for refrigerators. Moreover, 
plant and equipment expenditures will rise 
from $34 billion in 1959 to a rate of $40 
billion in the fourth quarter of 1960. 
With all the booming good business, the 
Government hopes for good news on the 
budget debt: a surplus of $2 billion in 
the fiscal year starting July r. 

As they gaze into the decade of the 
1960s, the economists see a population 
growth for the U.S. that will push the 
number of Americans past the 200 million 
mark by 1970, a population so much in 
need of homes, clothes, autos and all the 
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The humblest nations can look ahead with hope. 


other things that Americans expect as 
their birthright that the U.S. will be ripe 
for a $700 billion economy in ten years. 
World by the Tail? Whether the U.S. 
achieves that goal and goes on to serve 
all the many millions around the rapidly 
developing world depends on whether the 
businessman competes to the fullest of his 
impressive abilities. One of the great de- 
bates of 1959 that is bound to continue on 
into the 1960s is the economic competi- 
tion between the U.S. and Soviet Russia. 
In the statistical numbers game, the ex- 
perts point in alarm to the fact that Rus- 
sia has grown to rank as the world’s sec- 
ond greatest economic power in the space 
of 30 years. They cite a Russian annual- 
growth rate twice as fast as that of the 
U.S., a Russian gross national product 
that is around 45% of the U.S. figure, 
with estimates that the Reds will reach 
55% within ten years. The bald figures 
are impressive, but they must be read in 
the context of what economists know about 
growth: that nations taking off from a 
low base inevitably grow much faster in 
percentage than those already at a high 
level; that the Russians, who now con- 
centrate on heavy industry, will find it 
difficult to match their advances as the 
pressure for consumer goods mounts. 
Vastly more important than the statisti- 
cal competition is the competition of 
ideas: capitalism v. Communism. free en- 
terprise v. state control. And here in 1959, 
the true strength of the U.S. was in the 
spread of its ideas through deeds and ex- 
ample around the globe. More and more 
nations demonstrated that they are not 
interested in Russian borsch or communal 
Chinese gruel. Having tasted free enter- 
prise, they are determined to sit down to 
the entire meal. The position of the U.S. 
was never stronger. But it would have to 
keep on exercising its leadership. FRB’s 
Martin puts it flatly: “The U.S. faces the 
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*6os with the world by the tail, with every 
opportunity to be a leader, provided that 
it is willing to engage in sound practices. 
But if it is unwilling to practice what it 
has been preaching, then it will find that 
the world has it by the tail.” 

These sound practices are as well known 
abroad as they are in Washington, With a 
budget in balance, the U.S., says British 
Economist Graham Hutton, must take 
normal corrective measures to get its bal- 
ance of payments in order. Hutton’s pre- 
scription is for the U.S. to reduce foreign 
commitments, get overseas allies to carry 
more of the load, get internal costs under 
control. “If you don't stabilize your wage 
costs,” says he, “you will lose export or- 
ders, lose gold and get unemployment, It 
is as simple as that. You have the strong- 
est economy in the world, the highest pro- 
ductivity in the world. There will be no 
need to devalue the dollar as long as you 
keep your wages geared to productivity.” 

One encouraging sign at year’s end was 
that U.S. exports were already on the rise 
again after their slowdown. Wage costs in 
foreign nations were also on the rise, nar- 
rowing the foreign advantage over the 
U.S. Now that the alarm has been raised, 
many a businessman is not only revising 
his ideas about world trade; he is also 
doing something about costs. Cleveland's 
National Acme Co. brought out a new 
cam-finishing machine that does the job 
in 20 sec., v. r min. 15 sec. “What's 
just as important,” says Acme’s President 
T. L. Strimple, “we're being extra good in 
courting business in Europe and Asia. 
We give customers service, quick deliver- 
ies, parts, anything they ask for, just as if 
they were in Cleveland.” 

Nor is Motorola President Robert Gal- 
vin afraid of losing the U.S. lead in elec- 
tronics. ‘““The foreign competitor who has 
finally found out how to make a TV set 
will no longer find a market here, because 


we've already found out how to hang one 
on a wall,” says Galvin, whose sales are 
$260 million, best ever. Another sign that 
quality can be sold: Paris’ George V Ho- 
tel stocks a claret that bears the label, 
“Beaulieu Vineyard, Napa Valley, Calif.” 

The Test of Vigor. More and more re- 
search is needed. Although industry spent 
$ro billion on research this year, it will 
have to spend still more. “The company 
that stints on research these days,” says 
General Telephone & Electronics President 
Don Mitchell, “will give some short-term 
gain to its profit-and-loss statement, but 
it won't have any profit statement to wor- 
ry about by 1970.” Mitchell knows from 
experience that research pays off at a pro- 
digious rate. ‘That means that $100 spent 
on research will bring back anywhere from 
$2,500 to $5,000 over a 25-year period. 
Keep the research going and those other 
fellows will copy.” In General Telephone 
& Electronics’ future: electro-luminescent 
wall panels, a single telephone-radio-TV 
communications system for the home, ma- 
chines that translate foreign languages. 

The challenge from the world is plain, 
and so is the solution. “If one thing is 
clear,” says Standard Oil (N.J.) Chair- 
man Eugene Holman, “‘it is that we can- 
not go back. Weary slogans, old patterns 
of thought will not be too useful in the 
1960s." As Holman and many another 
U.S. businessman knows. the growth of 
the U.S. was not accomplished by old pat- 
terns of thought. It was accomplished by 
new ideas and experimentation, by re- 
sourcefulness and eagerness to put the 
ideas into effect. Competition is nothing 
new to the U.S.; it built the nation. In 
the same way, it can help to further 
strengthen the free economies of the 
world. The U.S. should welcome competi- 
tion—and the challenge of the ‘6os— 
see what needs to be done, and have the 
courage to do it. 
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American Sage 


THe Papers OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Vou. | (400 pp.|)—Edited by Leonard W. 
Laboree—Yale University ($7.50). 


Benjamin Franklin, printer, philosopher, 
scientist, author, patriot and first citizen 
of Philadelphia, is America’s universal 
man. Perhaps the most attractive aspect 
of his greatness was that he managed to 
be a kind of human golden mean—wise, 
moral, prudent, without being dull. This 
first volume of his collected papers gives 
readers the happy chance to get reac- 
quainted with Franklin’s winy wit, sage 
maxims and arrow-swift mind. 

27,000 Photocopies. The monumental- 
ly projected scope of the collected Papers 
is a publishing feat that would have de- 
lighted the man who signed himself “B. 
Franklin, Printer,’ and was as proud of 
his craft as of his country. The co-spon- 
sors of the Papers, Yale University and 
the American Philosophical Society, aided 
by a grant from Lire, expect the project 
to run to 4o volumes appearing over the 
next 15 years. For the past 54 years, Edi- 
tor Leonard W. Labaree, Farnam Profes- 
sor of History at Yale, and his associate, 
Whitfield J. Bell Jr., have combed libraries 
and personal collections from Leningrad 
to Hawaii for any letter or document writ- 
ten to or by Franklin. They have amassed 
more than 27,000 photocopies of manu- 
scripts and pieces of manuscripts. 

Spanning the period 1706-34, Volume 
I only takes Franklin to the age of 28, 
but these were the spawning years of his 
genius. He served his apprenticeship as a 
printer, journeyed to England and back, 
published the New England Courant, mar- 
ried, formed the “Junto,” an intellectual 
self-improvement club of like-minded Phil- 
adelphians, and brought out the first three 
of the famed Poor Richard’s Almanacks. 
Franklin also set down his basic reli- 
gious outlook, a kind of deism that made 
him a logical child of the rationalist En- 
lightenment. Instinctively a yea-sayer to 
life, Franklin came very close to be- 
lieving that whatever is is good. In “Ar- 
ticles of Belief” he offers up a charac- 
teristically benign prayer, “O Creator, O 
Father, I believe that thou art Good, 
and that thou art pleas’d with the Pleas- 
ure of thy Children.” 

Truth & Truisms. The chief pleasure 
of Ben Franklin during these years was 
journalism, and it is Franklin the jour- 
nalist who dominates this book. There are 
the Addisonian “Silence Dogood” letters 
with their gently satiric barbs at Harvard 
College, bits of local gossip, humorous 
anecdotes, and a masterful and intricate 
essay on the value of a paper currency. 
In the profoundest sense, Franklin began 
a lifelong dialogue with his fellow Ameri- 
cans on their democratic destiny (‘In 
those wretched Countries where a Man 
cannot call his Tongue his own, he can 
scarce call any Thing else his own”). But 
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entertainment always had priority on in- 
struction. None of the humor would draw 
a belly laugh today, though it was proba- 
bly uproarious at the time; e.g., “We are 
informed that one Piles a Fidler, with his 
Wife, were overset in a Canoo near 
Newtown Creek. The good Man, ’tis said, 
prudently secur'd his Fiddle, and let his 
Wife go to the Bottom.” 

It was not till Poor Richard that Frank- 
lin hit his stride as a maker and collector 
of aphorisms; e.g., “After 3 days men 


grow weary, of a wench, a guest, and 
weather rainy,”’ “Men and Melons are 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
"In a new & more perfect Edition." 


hard to know,” “There is no little ene- 
my.” Poor Richard, of course, is also 
chockablock with moralistic homilies. D. 
H. Lawrence once carped that Franklin 
“made himself a list of virtues, which he 
trotted inside like a gray nag in a pad- 
dock.” Lawrence was not the first or the 
last to be infuriated by Franklin’s middle- 
class prudence; yet Franklin’s maxims— 
many taken from even earlier sages—are 
no less true for having become truisms. 
Who can deny that “He that lies down 
with Dogs, shall rise up with fleas’? Or 
that “Light purse, heavy heart” are still 
keeping company? What confounds Frank- 
lin’s critics is that he was so confoundedly 
right. 

Virtue & Fate. Ben Franklin was not 
as smug as he sometimes sounds. He was 
endlessly bent on civic and personal im- 
provement, whether it was founding a li- 
brary or starting a fire department. The 
doctrine of human perfectibility to which 
he subscribed was not yet the easy evo- 
lutionary faith of the roth century but 
an everlasting challenge to be met with 
hard work, sound reason and unswerving 
virtue. In the end, he accepted fate with 





the engaging humility of his self-written 
epitaph: 


The Body of 
B. Franklin, 
Printer ; 
Like the Cover of an old Book, 
Its Contents torn out, 
And stript of its Lettering and Gilding, 
Lies here, Food for Worms. 

But the work shall not be wholly lost: 
For it will, as he believ'd, appear once more, 
In a new & more perfect Edition, 
Corrected and amended 
By the Author. 


Short & Sour 


FICTION OF THE Firties (383 pp.}— 
Edited by Herbert Gold—Doubledoy 
($3.95). 


When Editor Herbert Gold polled the 
writers in this anthology about the special 
problems of writing in the ‘sos, they re- 
sponded with heart-quickening uniformi- 
ty. “I would say,” says one, “that the 
problem of writing fiction in this decade 
is basically no different from writing in 
the past.” Fortunately, the short stories 
are a good deal better than the communal 
preface by their authors. The special at- 
mosphere of the ‘sos is evoked by a col- 
lection whose average of competence is 
commendably high and whose index of 
brilliance is somewhat low. It is tempting 
to moralize that this very flatness is a 
quality of the decade; more probably, it 
is only a characteristic of short-story 
collections. 

Woodworking Works. Disaffection with 
the times is the common ingredient. Pre- 
dictably, the writer who has mixed the 
smoothest cup of brine is The New York- 
er’s John Cheever. With his oft-repeated 
visions of suburbia under a lowering sky, 
the author is obviously following Faulk- 
ner’s lead by creating a kind of Yokna- 
patawpha, Conn. The fact that there are 
no Snopeses and not even very much crab 
grass in the commuters’ heaven adds wry 
emphasis to Cheever’s reiterated question. 
“Is this all there is?” ask his characters, 
who have everything. In The Country 
Husband, the author’s answer (yes) is 
given with great irony to a prosperous 
executive who lusts for his teen-age baby 
sitter. Being a decent man, he asks for 
psychiatric help and is advised to take up 
woodworking. The ending is a master- 
piece of horror: the cure is successful. 

But one of the pieces that makes the 
anthology well worth attention is one of 
Gold’s own, Love and Like. The author 
examines a young man who is trying to 
put his life back together a few weeks 
after a shattering divorce. He seems to be 
succeeding until, at story’s end, an idea is 
seen at the periphery of his mind, the 
more horrifying because it has been so 
thoroughly excluded from his conscious 
thoughts. It is the idea of suicide. An- 
other story whose effect lingers after the 
pages have been turned is Bernard Mala- 
mud’s The Magic Barrel, an understated, 
poignant account of a Jewish marriage 
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“The 
smallest hole 
in your business 
insurance can let 
your profits 
escape” 





The call from the disaster zone said, 


“Hope that shipment of yours is insured!” 


You'll have fewer worries about your shipments when 
a loss (even an “Act of God”) occurs if you ask these 
questions—and ask them before you let a single carton 
leave your shipping platform: 1) Am | certain that our 
shipment is insured against foreseeable hazards? 2) Am 
I satisfied that the amount of insurance is enough? 

No matter how you ship, whether it’s local or long dis- 
tance, let your Hartford Group Agent prepare a protec- 
tion plan for your shipping needs. 

Many responsible executives are having a Hartford 
Group Agent make a complete survey of their business 
insurance requirements. The result is a program tailored 
to fit that particular business, planned to save premium 
dollars by combining coverages and avoiding unneces- 
sary and expensive duplication. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Ask your Hartford Group Agent to survey your business 
insurance program. He will tell you, too, about the con- 
venient “Premium Payment Plan” that permits you to 
pay your premiums in easy instalments. You'll find the 
name of your Hartford Agent in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book, under “Hartford Insurance.” Or call 
your own insurance broker. 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Protection for family... 
home ...car... business 





HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, HARTFORD 15, CONN. * THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON 12, 
MASS, * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 38, N. Y.* TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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broker. his errant daughter, and a wife- 
seeking young rabbi. 

Razor's Edge. By far the best story in 
the book is George P. Elliott's satire, 
Among the Dangs. The Dangs are a homi- 
cidal South American tribe and the re- 
luctant adventurer conned into going 
among them is a penniless college student 
who has taken an anthropology course, 
and who further qualifies, as he notes, by 
being “‘a good mimic, a long-distance run- 
ner, and black.’ His university persuades 
him to go, and when he returns, crawling 
with data and skin disease, he is rewarded 
with a lowly academic post. 

A second trip brings him a Ph.D. de- 
gree, and a third a lifetime supply of that 
scholarly formaldehyde, tenure. Surpris- 
ingly, his life as an aborigine (he is ac- 
cepted as a Dang) makes considerably 
more sense to him than his hollow exist- 
ence as an academician. The savages con- 
sider him a master prophet, and he is on 
the point of believing it himself when, like 
a paddle ball on a rubber cord, he is 
snapped back to civilization. The irony is 
delicately put, and Satirist Elliott leaves 
no doubt as to which society he is shaving 
with his razor’s edge. 


Bestseller Revisited 


Fo.k Mepicine (182 pp.}—D. C. Jar- 
vis, M.D.—Holt ($2.95). 


In Boston last week, famed Grocers 
S. S. Pierce & Co. were doing a brisk 
business in an item whose output is sharp- 
ly limited: “Honegar,” a fifty-fifty mix- 
ture of honey and apple-cider vinegar, 
compounded by Mrs. Catherine Perry, 
using frontier-housewife techniques, at 
Hartland Four Corners, Vt. And all over 
the U.S., booksellers were doing equally 
brisk business with an item in seemingly 
unlimited demand as well as supply: 
Folk Medicine, by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 

Subtitled “A Vermont Doctor's Guide 
to Good Health,” the book has astonished 
booksellers by creeping to the upper level 
of bestseller lists and staying there for 
months—despite the fact that, when it 
appeared in 1958, it attracted no more 
critical attention than its nonsensical con- 
tent of pseudo medicine and pseudo sci- 
ence deserved. Probably least surprised 
by Folk Medicine’s success was 64-year- 
old Texas Wheeler-Dealer Clint Murchi- 
son (Time cover, May 24, 1954), a disci- 
ple of Dr. Jarvis’ Honegar cult, who per- 
suaded him to write the book and per- 
suaded Holt to publish it—no trick, since 
Murchison controls Henry Holt & Co. 

Myth & Vinegar. Dr. Jarvis prescribes 
vinegar (always the apple-cider variety) 
for all comers. The vinegar can be taken 
straight or diluted in water. But for maxi- 
mum efficacy, he insists that it be mixed 
with honey—a sort of sweet-'n’-sour, 
yang-and-yin combination. 

A native of Plattsburgh, N.Y., DeForest 
Clinton Jarvis graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Vermont College of Medicine, and 
in 1909 opened an office in Barre (pop. 
12,000), headquarters of the granite-for- 
tombstones industry. He concentrated on 
diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat. 
Now 78, a rough-hewn, granitic specimen, 
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AUTHOR JARVIS 
He con make a cow drink. 


he still treats a few patients in an office 
whose windows are blazoned with his 
name in letters almost a foot high. 

The steps by which Dr. Jarvis became 
the apostle of honey and vinegar are un- 
clear. He writes of having observed farm 
animals cure themselves of illnesses by 
resting, fasting and eating herbs, but 
stops short of crediting them with the 
manufacture of vinegar. Yet he says a 
dose of vinegar added to a cow’s ration 
guarantees that her calf will be born 
robust, well furred, and with such in- 
herited smartness that it will take water 
from a pail without teaching. By exten- 
sion from animal to human husbandry, 
Jarvis contends that if a pregnant woman 
adds honey and vinegar to a well-balanced 
diet, her baby will have a thick shock of 
hair and long, strong fingernails, both 
needing to be cut the day it is born. 

Race & Diet. Dr. Jarvis’ explanation 
of the near-magical powers of vinegar is 
that it is unusually rich in potassium, 
and he rates this as the element most 
important in stimulating growth. In cold 
fact, even apple-cider vinegar (in the 
amounts he prescribes) is decidedly poor 
in potassium. And although this element 
is essential to life, its relationship to 
growth is unknown. 

Along his path Dr. Jarvis has devel- 
oped a scunner against high-protein diets, 
cane sugar and wheat bread (he prefers 
rye or corn). He has also picked up some 
vague racial ideas—that Americans should 
eat the same types of diet as their Euro- 
pean ancestors, whether Nordic, Alpine 
or Mediterranean. Thus Nordics are urged 
to “live out of the ocean,” eschewing 
good red meat and chewing fish instead. 

As there is no limit to the ailments for 
which Dr. Jarvis offers the honey-vinegar 
panacea, so there is no limit to starry- 
eyed consumers’ demand: more . than 
245,000 copies of Folk Medicine had been 
sold by last week, and countless readers 
had written testimonials to Dr. Jarvis. 





Miller Expurgated 


THe Henry Mitter Reaver (397 pp.J— 
Edited by Lawrence Durrell—New Di- 
rections ($6.50). 


Readers who know Henry Miller only 
by his reputation as the bogeyman of the 
U.S. Bureau of Customs generally are 
surprised to discover that in many ways 
the man is as moralistic as Cotton Math- 
er, and not much more interested in writ- 
ing fiction. He seems incapable of com- 
posing more than half a dozen pages of 
narrative without dribbling off into the 
cosmic. In the present collection—largely 
a sampling of the literary glue that holds 
together the naughty passages of such 
works as Tropic of Cancer, Sexus, and 
Plexus—he interrupts a reasonably inter- 
esting travel piece to proclaim that “we 
are to know one day what it is to have 
life eternal—when we have ceased to mur- 
der.” Such gaseous evangelizing, in sup- 
port of love, life and art, and in de- 
nunciation of the sorry life led by U.S. 
materialists, soon leaves the reader wheez- 
ing for air. 

Joyce the Baboon. It is ironic that, 
for the most part, Miller remembers to 
be an artist instead of an orator only in 
the wacky, obscene, and sometimes bril- 
liantly comic passages that make most of 
his books unmailable—but that will not 
be found here. Reading Miller in his scur- 
rilous top form is like ending a riotously 
drunken evening by getting a foot caught 
in a chamber pot; but such sport cannot 
be had in this book. 

A sentence from one of Miller's most 
mailable literary essays is typical: “Joyce, 
the mad baboon, herein gives the works to 
the patient antlike industry of man which 
has accumulated about him like an iron 
ring of dead learning.” In a collection 
of aphorisms, the reader learns that “in 
life’s ledger, there is no such thing as 
frozen assets.” If the sage of Big Sur were 
to be judged from this book alone, it 
would be hard to justify Editor Durrell’s 
prophecy that Miller may one day be 
classed with Whitman and Blake. 

Goldilocks the Victim. But even the 
present volume has its moments. With 
great glee, Miller lampoons the shock of 
the American tourist upon first encounter- 
ing a Paris pissoir, adding: “I do not 
find it so strange that America placed a 
urinal in the center of the Paris exhibit 
at Chicago. I think it belongs there, and 
I think it a tribute which the French 
should appreciate. True, there was no 
need to fly the Tricolor above it.’’ Oddly 
enough, the best piece is Miller's account 
of how, a little squiffed from cognac, he 
told the story of Goldilocks to his chil- 
dren. “One day the grizzly bear was out 
gathering wood for the fire,” the father 
improvises shakily. “He had nothing on 
but his bearskin, and the flies were driv- 
ing him mad. . .” The son objects con- 
temptuously: “I don’t like the way he 
tells it, he’s all mixed up.” Determined- 
ly, the father plows on. The reader may 
reflect that for a Henry Miller heroine, 
Goldilocks gets off easily. She is eaten by 
the three bears. 
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MISCELLANY 





A calendar of the triumphs, defeats and contortions 
of the human spirit during 1959: 





JANUARY 


And Not Abominable. In Raleigh, 
N.C., News and Observer Columnist 
Charles Craven discussed a city recreation 
department snow-man contest, said there 
would be “two divisions—one for white 
children and one for colored,” but “the 
snow men in both divisions will be white!” 


FEBRUARY 


Crocks of Granite. In Detroit, while 
fire blazed in the kitchen of Frank Col- 
lins’ Bar, while the building filled with 
smoke, while firemen dragged hoses 
through the barroom and water sloshed 
on the floor, seven steady customers re- 
fused to budge from their bar stools. 


MARCH 


Net Gain. In Effingham, Ill., Mayor 
Paul Taylor (salary: $800 a year) advised 
future office seekers to “start at the top 
and run for dog catcher” (1958 earnings: 
$1,200). 





APRIL 


Bell's Kitchen. In Carolina Beach, N.C., 
police ordered a vacationer to remove his 
stored food and cooking equipment and 
stop cooking his meals in a phone booth. 


MAY 


Fired? In Salt Lake City, Mayor Adiel 
F. Stewart abruptly halted a flowery 
speech observing the retirement of Fire 
Chief J. K. Piercey when the chief nudged 
him, said: “There's some mistake, I’m not 
retiring.” 





JUNE 


Out on a Limb. In Cologne, Germany, 
arrested for sitting in a tree in the rain 
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and peeking at a girl through her window, 
a man explained that he intended to pro- 
pose to someone but wanted to be sure 
she was a good housekeeper. 


JULY 


Following the Plot. In McClusky, N. 
Dak., two farm hands were caught steal- 
ing grain to raise enough money to see the 
movie The Ten Commandments. 





AUGUST 

Privileged Class. In Milwaukee, before 
Detective Charles Littnan arrested a 19- 
year-old he was chasing on suspicion of 
burglary, the boy shouted back: “You 
can’t shoot me. I’m a teen-ager.” 


SEPTEMBER 


Heads or Tails. In Los Angeles, at 
a pre-divorce hearing, Mary Lieblich re- 
ceived custody of the family dachshund 
but her husband was granted visitation 
rights. 


OCTOBER 


Leaves Canceled. In Buffalo, U.S.O. 
Director Mrs. Odessa Shipley thought she 
knew just how to entertain 230 visiting 
sailors from H.M.S. Scarborough, was 
terribly surprised when 1,000 tea bags 
went untouched. 


NOVEMBER 


Locked Out. In Columbia, S.C., About 
Face Editor James Bradley was invited 
to a Greater Columbia United Fund din- 
ner, regretfully declined because of pre- 
vious commitments, explained that his 
weekly is published by state penitentiary 


convicts. 
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DECEMBER 


Bristling. In Memphis, Brush Salesman 
Stanley Brown was fined $153 for trying 
to force a housewife into her bathtub so 
that he could demonstrate a back-scrub- 
bing brush. 











For shipping fruits 


or parachutes 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
the U.S.A. go to work 
for you. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Black Orpheus (French). Director Mar- 
cel Camus (no kin to Novelist-Playwright 
Albert) has fashioned an _ impressive, 
poetic film from an adaptation of the 
Orpheus legend. The unknown Negro cast, 
the graceful transformation of the origi- 
nal, and the breathtaking image presented 
of life as a tropical carnival earned it 
the 1959 Grand Prix at Cannes. 

The 400 Blows (French). The story of 
a small boy's flight from the soiled, love- 
less world of his parents adds up to a 
moving metaphor for all humanity trapped 
in the relentless round of daily life. 

Ben-Hur. Despite shortcomings, _ in- 
cluding a hero who is pretty much an 
overgrown boy scout, Director William 
Wyler’s $15 million film version of Major 
General Lew Wallace’s Biblical bestseller 
(1880) is the most expensive and the best 
screen spectacle ever produced. 

Third Man on the Mountain. James 
Ramsey Ullman’s Banner in the Sky is 
turned into an alpine adventure for kids, 
with a juvenile hero (James MacArthur) 
and spectacular scenery. 

They Came to Cordura. Hero Gary 
Cooper, the man of courage through a 
long cinematic career, turns coward in 
this $4,000,000 western but achieves, with 
Rita Hayworth’s help, a different, spiritual 
bravery. 

Pillow Talk. A songwriting satyr (Rock 
Hudson) and an interior decorator (Doris 
Day) share a party line—and more—in 
this flashy film. But Comic Tony Randall 
comes off with the pillow's best feathers. 

The Magician (Swedish). Writer-Direc- 
tor Ingmar Bergman mixes his murky 
symbols into a witch’s brew that, though 
stirred with confusion, is well worth 
sampling. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Dec. 23 

Presidential Mission — An Appraisal 
(ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* John Daly leads 
a wrap-up program from New York and 
Washington, analyzing Ike's trip. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). The Boy on Page One deals with 
forgotten four- to ten-year-old orphans, 
shows how agencies in Hamilton, On- 
tario, have found homes for them. 


Thurs., Dec. 24 

Amahl and the Night Visitors (NBC, 
8-9 p.m.). NBC Opera Company's annual 
Christmas performance of Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s modern classic. 

Christmas Midnight Mass (NBC, mid- 
night-1:25 a.m.). From Manhattan's St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the telecast will be nar- 
rated by the Very Rev. Timothy J. Flynn, 
director of the office of Radio and TV 
of the Archdiocese of New York. 


Fri., Dec. 25 

A Festival of Seven Lessons and Carols 
(NBC, 10-11 a.m.). From Washington Na- 
tional Cathedral come Scripture and read- 
ings and carols, presided over by the Rt. 
Rev. Angus Dun, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Washington, and Dr. Francis 
B. Sayre, dean of the cathedral. 


*All times E.S.T. 
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Sat., Dec. 26 

Orange Bowl Regatta (CBS, 2-3:30 
p.m.). Every sort of powerboat will com- 
pete in races on Miami's Biscayne Bay, 
some in the International Grand Prix for 
the Baker Palladium Trophy. Also water 
skiing. 

The Copper Bowl (CBS, 3:30 p.m.). 
In Phoenix, Ariz., a team of all-stars from 
Southwestern colleges takes on a team 
of all-stars from the rest of the U.S. 


Sun., Dec. 27 

Conquest (CBS, 5-5:30 p.m.). Prince- 
ton’s Forrestal Research Center aerody- 
namicists explain and discuss The Land- 
ing Barrier. Problem: as planes fly ever 
faster, what devices can slow them down 
enough to land on the limited space of 
airports near metropolitan centers? 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). A documentary history of the mod- 
ern Olympics. 

Journey to Understanding (NBC, 8-9 
p.-m.). A summary of Ike's tour. 

The Chevy Show (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
Dinah Shore's guests: Giselle MacKenzie, 
Sally Ann Howes. 

Prologue 1960 (ABC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
With John Daly as moderator, ABC calls 
in its correspondents from the world over, 
presents a year-end review and preview. 

Tues., Dec. 29 

Ford Startime (NBC, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). 
Meet Cyd Charisse, in a musical revue, 
with Tony Martin and Eve Arden. 

The Garry Moore Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Guest: Dorothy Collins. Featured: 
Allen Funt’s Candid Camera. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


Five Finger Exercise. Despite contrived 
moments and false notes, John Gielgud’s 
eloquent direction and Peter Shaffer's 
sharp dialogue give atmosphere and ten- 
sion to this play (with Roland Culver and 
Jessica Tandy) about an English family 
and the young German tutor who unwit- 
tingly feeds the fire of its discontent. 

Fiorello! An uneven but lively and en- 
joyable musical which brings back an en- 
gagingly dynamic La Guardia and his 
gaudy, high-kicking era with a bang. 

The Miracle Worker, Remarkably acted 
by Anne Bancroft and Patty Duke, Wil- 
liam Gibson's fairly makeshift story of 
Teacher Annie Sullivan's turbulent grap- 
pling with the deaf, blind, mute child, 
Helen Keller, most of the time emerges an 
unsentimental human document and mem- 
orable theater. 

The Tenth Man. Playwright Paddy Cha- 
yefsky’s story about a young girl believed 
possessed by a dybbuk (evil spirit) fails to 
save fantasy from sentimentality but suc- 
ceeds as a genuine theater piece. 

Heartbreak House. Shaw's metaphorical 
portrait of pre-World War I English soci- 
ety, while too miscellaneous and uneven 
as a whole, offers often brilliant conversa- 
tion, manifold wit and moments of wis- 
dom. Maurice Evans, Pamela Brown, Di- 
ana Wynyard. 

Take Me Along. Although this musical 
version of Eugene O'Neill's Ah Wilder- 
ness! does not dazzle the senses, it leaves 
a generally pleasant nostalgic aftertaste. 
With Jackie Gleason. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


Flower Shadows Behind the Curtain, 
translated by Vladimir Kean and Franz 
Kuhn. A wry and readable 16th century 
Chinese tale about a virtuous widow and 
the Decameron-like crew of thieves, usu- 
rers, pimps and “powder faces” who sur- 
round her. 

The World of James McNeill Whistler, 
by Horace Gregory. A sober but well-done 
biography of the greatly gifted American 
painter, exotic showman and rebel against 
Victorian conventions. 

A Touch of Innocence, by Katherine 
Dunham. In an eloquent and reflective 
autobiography, the noted dancer's trou- 
bled childhood seems a long night's jour- 
ney into day. 

The Wisdom of the West, by Bertrand 
Russell. With spirit and skill, the 87-year- 
old author compresses the history of West- 
ern philosophy into 320 pages. 

The Liberation of the Philippines, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. The 13th volume 
in the author's massive U.S. naval history 
of World War II describes the fighting 
through the summer of 1945, 

The Longest Day, by Cornelius Ryan. 
An expert, exciting and microscopic ex- 
amination of D-day. 

In the Days of McKinley, by Margaret 
Leech. A first-rate biography which, if it 
leaves Mark Hanna's picked President as 
colorless as ever, also leaves him better 
understood, 

The Anger of Achilles: Homer's iad, 
translated by Robert Graves. A charming 
prose-and-verse /liad in which the cus- 
tomary flavor of chalk dust is replaced by 
sharp-tasting satire. 

James Joyce, by Richard Ellman. A 
massive biography that details Joyce's 
quirks without losing sight of his greatness. 

The Armada, by Garrett Mattingly. An 
exciting history of the great sea battle, 
and of the climate of political and religious 
strife that brought the English and Span- 
ish fleets into collision. 
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FICTION 

. Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 
. Hawaii, Michener (2) 
. Poor No More, Ruark (4) 
The Darkness and the Dawn, 
Costain (3) 
The War Lover, Hersey (5) 
. Exodus, Uris (7) 
Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (8) 
. The Ugly American, 

Lederer and Burdick (6) 

9. The Devil's Advocate, West (9) 
10. A Fever in the Blood, Pearson (10) 


NONFICTION 
. Act One, Hart (1) 
. This Is My God, Wouk (3) 
Folk Medicine, Jarvis (2) 
The Status Seekers, Packard (4) 
The Longest Day, Ryan (7) 
The Joy of Music, Bernstein (8) 
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The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (9) 
. For 2¢ Plain, Golden (6) 
. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (10) 
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He's renewing a city’s pride 


Take a look at the city where you live, 
work or go for shopping and entertain- 
ment. Do you see overcrowded housing, 
run-down commercial areas, dreary fac- 
tory lofts... filth, misery, danger? 

If so, something can be done about it. 
And in many cases progress is being 
made. Today there are 385 cities with 
urban redevelopment programs under- 
way or in the planning stage 

But it’s slow going. By 1975 our pop- 
ulation will increase to 235 million. Un 
less something is done, 30 million of 
these people will live in slums. 





Now is the time to make your com- 
munity a better place to live. There are 
men like the one in the picture. There 
are planners, architects, city officials and 
citizens groups with foresight and en- 
thusiasm. There is a Federal Urban Re- 
development Program. And there are 
fleets of mighty Caterpillar machines to 
tackle the job 

But most of all... urban redevelop- 


ment starts with you 
in your city. 


and your pride 
By rebuilding our cities 
today, you will avoid having to rehabili 
tate people tomorrow. 


Preparing for the future needs of our 
cities—and of our entire nation—is a job 
for all of us. After all, if we don’t do it 

. who will? 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General 
Offices, Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


PAT. OFF 
Diesel Engines + Tractors - Motor Graders 
Earthmoving Equipment 





Progress Report. New Haven, Connecticut, is “building for the future” with a redevelopment plan encompassing 725 acres 


Redevelopment of cities is only one of the needs we must meet by 1975. 


Robert is two months old. Whien he is 16 years our nation must have 


... tens of thousands of miles of new roads 


supply - double our school facilities + 20 million new homes - 20%, of 
our present housing rebuilt « 244 times more - 60 more lumber 
and twice as much pulpwood - 55°) more metal ores - soil conserva- 


tion on 1,159,000,000 farm acres - 


levees - double our present hospital facilities - 


» double our present water 


123,300 new dams, 1,200 miles of 


triple our electric power. 





The space for this message is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with The Advertising Council. 
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Sudden illness, especially mental, often disrupts a family. 


With the Vasquezes it brought them closer together. 


If you had wanted to get in touch with Eva Vasquez 
three years ago, you would have had to travel some 
two hundred miles from her home on the outskirts of 
Bakersfield, California, to Modesto State Hospital for 
the mentally ill. 

She was hospitalized there because she was tired of 
living and tried dying. Withdrawal, they called it, from 
reality. 

The communists could 
have made quite a thing 
out of her story if they had 
known it. 


What about “all men are 





created equal”? they might 


have asked. What about 


os 
Clean, neat, but cramped, the 
Vasquez home is located in a 
mixed Mexican-Negro commu- 
nity near Bakersfield, California. 





“unalienable rights”? 


Here she was: Eva. Born 


a Mexican, another victim of pride, prejudice and pov- 
erty. Knowing no love in her own home, she escaped 
into marriage at sixteen. 

Now, at twenty-nine, she was the wife of Juan Vas- 
quez, mother of seven children and pregnant again. 

Because of recurring bouts of illness, finally diag- 
nosed at Kern General as malnutrition, Juan was only 
intermittently employed. Came cotton time, the whole 
family took to the fields—usually earning a total of $7.50 
a day. 

Worry over her neglected children and Juan led to 
Eva's breakdown. The feeling that she, alone, was faced 
with these problems only exaggerated her anxiety. 

It turned out she was not alone. And that’s where the 
Russian script ends and the American story begins. 

During Mrs. Vasquez’s hospitalization the family re- 


ceived relief and the children were provided milk by 


a local school nurse, Juan was encouraged to study Eng- 
lish in night school in hopes of finding a better job. To 
practice English he read comic books and watched TV 
in the two-room cabin he shared with the children. 

One day, and then again, he saw a TV message 
sponsored by The Advertising Council, urging people 
to send for a booklet entitled “How to Deal With Your 
Tensions,” published by The National Association for 
Mental Health, Free. 

He sent away for it and spent the next two months 
laboriously translating it with the aid of his comic books 
and a Spanish-American dictionary. 

Among other things, he learned that Eva was not 
alone in her affliction. One in ten Americans suffers from 
mental illness. And 80% of those hospitalized, in the 
words of Dr. William Menninger, “could be out if 
enough of us cared.” 

The Advertising Council cared to the point of cour- 
ageously sponsoring the Mental Health program dur- 
ing 1958 and 1959. Through the combined volunteer 
services and facilities of American business, advertising 
agencies, publishers, broadcasting stations, networks, 
outdoor and transit advertising companies, millions of 
dollars have been spent bringing that message to mil- 
lions of people, more than 1,300,000 of whom have writ- 
ten in for the pamphlet. 

People like Juan Vasquez, for instance, who cared 
enough to translate it painstakingly and sensitively, so 


that his wife would believe and understand and be re- 





Although Juan translated perfectly, his wife wasn't always 
sure he was giving her an exact interpretation. 


stored to her family, rehabilitated. That happened on 
July 7, 1958, 

The Mental Health campaign was supported by The 
Advertising Council because mental illness is “the num- 
ber one disease of the country.” And the Council is com- 
mitted to making ours a stronger nation. Stronger in 
human and natural resources, 

Through public service campaigns—adding up to 170 
million dollars of voluntary support during 1959 alone— 
our country was bulwarked in many ways. 

Through saving lives on the highways. Preventing 
forest fires. Fighting for better schools. Selling savings 
bonds, and helping our friends and allies abroad. 

Not by standing still, certainly, nor playing it solo. 

Rather, by people working together in the common 


cause of insuring our “health, wealth and happiness.” 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL ... for public service 
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If you would like to know more about this work, this magazine » 
suggests you write to The Advertising Council for a free booklet, > . 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York Se 
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The Advertising Council, supporting these and many other public service causes 
with men, materials and money contributed by American business, helps solve 
more problems and serve more people than any other single private institution: 


AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION + BETTER SCHOOLS + CONFIDENCE IN A GROWING AMERICA 

CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM »* FOREST FIRE PREVENTION * MENTAL HEALTH + NATO + RED CROSS 

REGISTER, VOTE AND CONTRIBUTE + RELIGION IN AMERICAN LIFE * RELIGIOUS OVERSEAS AID 

STAMP OUT PARALYTIC POLIO + STOP ACCIDENTS * UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGNS 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS + UNITED NATIONS 
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